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Every Man in Your Organization 
is an Advertising Man! 


VERY \etter you write; every piece of merchandise 
you ship; every call made by your representatives 
advertises you to somebody. 


Even the man who says he doesn’t believe in advertising 
is himself advertised by that thoughtless statement. 


Tuesez may be the reasons why our clients choose to have 
us work very closely, not only with their sales divisions— 
but with many other departments as well. 


FREQUENTLY we are consulted on the design or wrapping 
of a product, the handling of sales conventions, the proper 
type of credit letters and other phases of business thought 
by some to be remote from advertising. 


But it is all of these things and many more which— 
together with your printed advertising—constitute your 
composite appeal to the public. 


Anp after all, what the public thinks about your product 
and your organization becomes the final barometer of 
your success. 


Our business is to help increase yours through advertising 
in its broadest sense. 


The Akron Advertising Agency Company 
é SUITES 212 te 222 


Central Savings &F Trust Building 
Akron, Ohio 


¢ - >. 
**Our Business is to Increase Yours” my 
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Trade Opportunities in Brazil 


By W. C. Holmes 
Manager for Brazil, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


The following article outlines the present condition and future needs of Brazil 


with respect to automobiles, tires and accessories. 


It should be of interest to 


tire manufacturers who look upon Brazil as a future market for their product. 


At an American Chamber of Commerce meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro some weeks ago, James H. Collins declared that what 
Brazil needs most in North America is some good advertising. 
Mr. Collins was right. 

I am very sure that if some of our North American motor 
ear and aeeessory manufacturers fully understood through 
personal observation, the potential possibilities of Brazil, their 
present efforts would be improved and greater efforts put 
forth. Too many representatives of northern manufacturers 
pass through Brazil on a hurry- -up schedule that positively 
prohibits any semblance of a thorough study of the country. 

Several months ago a gentleman called at my office with 

letter of introduction from his home office in the States. 
The object of his visit was to get advice on placing agencies 
for his product. I told him what I knew about the country 
and gave him a list of prospects that he might consider. 
During a brief stay in Rio and a much briefer trip to Sao 
Paulo he made and cancelled and re-made several contracts 
and finally departed for the South leaving a group of sur- 
prised, dissatisfied and uncertain distributors behind. 

The mistake this manufacturer made is the same mistake 
that is being made by quite a number of us who come down 
here from the North to arrange distribution of our products. 
He neglected to make a careful study of Brazilian require- 
ments and how to fill them, apparently believing that a 
systematic study of the market and an intelligent sales cam- 
paign was unnecessary. 

Now just what does Brazil offer as a present . and future 
market for American motor cars, tires and accessories? 


Passenger Cars 


At the present time there are about 15,000 automobiles in 
Brazil. Perhaps 7,000 of these are old European ears that 
were at one time owned privately by. the wealthy Brazilian 
families. These ears have degenerated into taxi service. An 
English writer four years ago, referred’ to these now dilapi- 

lated buses, as “Those luxurious and beautifully equipped 

is one finds in Rio and Sao Paulo.” 

oA year or more ago, American cars in Brazil were greatly 
outnumbered by these old European ¢ars, buf during the 
past eighteen months and particularly since the_ armistice, 
importations of American cars ‘have increased considerably, 
while importations of European cars have been very small. 
Of course, the smaller American car leads importations over 
larger makes but in both Rio and Sao Paulo out of the 6,000 
automobiles imported into Brazil <n the last year, a goodly 
number are made up of what we eall-the medium priced 

erican car. Three or four makes in this class in partic- 
ular have built up a good distribution and for that matter, 
sales of any make could have been vastly inereased were it 
possible to get deliveries. 

[ made the statement onee that there is a potential market 


in Brazil for at least 100,000 passenger cars. I heard this 
statement confirmed by travelers in Brazil who were investiga- 
ting just to determine what the potentiality of the market is. 

The factory branch of one large North American manufac- 
turer of small cars has contracted for 5,000 cars to be sold 
in the next twelve months and this mannfacturer’s only 
diffieulty will be in making deliveries. 

There is not a single importer of automobiles or automobile 
accessories today, who ean get all the goods he could sell and 
most of them are not getting half what they could sell. 

At the present time a few straggling shipments of automo- 
biles are reaching Brazil, which are the first cars to be de- 
livered on contracts made six and eight months ago, for 
deliveries to begin in October and November. In _ the show 
window of a house on the Avenida half a block from my office 
have been placed two new motor cars just delivered from 
the Alfandega. This place was opened in January and they 
are just starting to use it in April. 

A good many importers are taking agencies for several 
automobiles, feeling that this is the safest gamble in getting 
deliveries. 


Motor Trucks 


It is impossible to say what percentage of the seven or 
eight hundred registered motor trucks in Brazil are in run- 
ning order, perhaps two-thirds of them are doing duty. 

European trucks, one make in particular were sold here 
before the War on any old basis, from cash against documents 
to the instalment plan and long time payments. There is a 
good field here for motor trucks and all that is required just 
now is the presence of a live selling organization with some 
North American ideas on transportation development. 

Brazil must be looked upon as a willing pupil in the school 
of transportation development and that the sale of motor cars 
and accessories and the development of this industry in the 
Republie could be greatly accelerated by promoting public 
interest by similar methods used in road building and rural 
community development in North. America. 

The other day a local importer of motor cars and trucks of 
the “general store” type, told me he was giving up his motor 
truck.line because nobody came in to ask about motor trucks. 
He did not believe Brazil wanted trucks. On the same day 
I stood talking to the manager and proprietor of one of 
Brazil’s largest grocery supplies stores, dealing in both retail 
and wholesale trade. This manager asked me what I thought 
about truck delivery as compared with horse and mule trans- 
pottation from an economical and efficiency standpoint. 

This grocery store manager represents a class of business 
men in Brazil which is waiting to be interviewed by progres- 
sive transportation engineers who know their business and 
ean make comparative demonstration as to the benefits of 
motor truck delivery over horse and mule power. He repre- 
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sents a class who want to know how they can better their 
service and are asking to find out. 

There is another and much larger class which does not know 
anything about motor transportation and does not ask because 
no one has asked it to ask. So if my friend the motor 
truck importer would draw up a few figures on “economical 
delivering by truck,” then go around and show these figures 
to a few prospects his demonstrator truck would soon take 
on importance and a few trucks sold would sell others. 

Perhaps if this importer were not so busy selling a 
thousand other articles or if he were a direct factory man 
with his first and foremost interest tied up in transportation 
problems, he would soon develop a ready market. 

One manufacturer of small ears and trucks usual 
selling all he ean ship down here. He is selling them because 
he has a branch here and an organization whose only interest 
is to push the sale of his product and incidentally the splendid 
work of this organization is doing much to promote public 
interest in bettering rural highways and city pavements. 

[I do not mean to infer that every manufacturer of trucks 
and motor cars should have a factory branch in Brazil, but 
I do say that a factory service man with the ability to pass 
his knowledge on to other service men, should be here on the 
with the efforts of the 


IS as 


ground to supervise and co-operate 


agent who sells the truck. If such a man is not kept here 
it is not likely that the most efficient promotional sales work 
will be earried out. 


Motor Cycles 
Recently 


generated 
rider cCovVv- 


[ suppose there are 600 motor cycles in Brazil. 
considerable in motor eyeles has _ been 
through the local motor eyele clubs. An “Indian” 
ered the wild mountainous road from Rio to Sao Paulo, thus 
winning local fame and opening up considerable interest 
among the motor cycle fans. 

I think there is a splendid market for the sale of motor 
eycles in Brazil. The American machine is liked and aggres- 
sive sales efforts will be rewarded by gratifying sales figures. 

The following figures represent states in Brazil with the 
numbers of motor cars and trucks and motor eycles distributed 
among them: 


interest 





STATE AUTOMOBILES TRUCKS MOTORCYCLES 
Federal District 3,500 300 300 
Rio de Janeiro 200 
Minas Geraes 300 21 44 
Bahia 300 23 2 
Alogoas 50 1 
Pernambuco 700 2 
Rio Giorde do Norte 15 2 
Parahyba 25 3 
Ceara 50 1 
Maranhao 50 
Para 200 
Amazonas 100 5 
Sao Paulo 6,000 397 200 
Santa Catherina 100 
Parana 300 6 44 
Rio Grande do Sul 2,500 34 21 

Total 14,390 800 611 


I suppose you will think by this time that I have done 
considerable beating about the bush to get down to the subject 
of closer interest, namely, the tire industry, but naturally 
the prospects tor the tire industry must be regulated by de- 
velopment in the motor car and truck industry, while good 
road development with rural and municipal improvements 
come along in their turn as important factors bearing on the 
whole subject. 

Tires 


Tires are used up in Brazil much faster than in the States 
where at least some progress has been made towards educating 
the trade on the value of tire conservation service. Under 
inflation, neglect, poor driving and all the abuses known to 
the average chauffeur are concentrated here. 

Chauffeurs comprise a large majority of the drivers and 
great ignorance as to proper tire care prevails. Not one tire 
in a hundred, literally, is driven with sufficient air pressure. 
Until recently there was not an air pump of the storage tank 
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type in Brazil. Hand pumps served the purpose and when 
you give one of these hand pumps to a_ characteristically 
“tired” chauffeur, the pounds pressure in the tire runs low. 
As a natural result of all this, tires give about one half of the 
mileage they should give. 

It is hardly possible to offer an estimate approaching the 
correct figure as to the number of sets of tires used per car 
per year. I might hazardly guess from two to six sets per 
year, according to the particular degree of intelligence or 
viciousness of the driver and the roads covered. 

Some progress has been made in developing tire service 
conservation along with the problem of educating automobile 
owners on maintenance of their automobiles. If a good, live 
distributor of storage tank type air pumps would come to 
Brazil and do some advertising as to the value of tire conser- 
vation, a good number of pumps could be sold. During the 
past few months half a dozen of the large type air storage 
pumps with automatic motor equipment have been sold and 
on the strength of these sales other orders have been taken. 


Tire Repairing 


Eight months ago a live American car dealer in Porto 
Alegre, in the state of Rio Grande do Sul ordered a complete 
tire repair plant. This plant is the first outfit in Brazil capa- 
bel of handling re-tread work properly. I have seen a few 
outfits in various scrap piles, capable of turning out sectional 
repairs but to my knowledge there is not a complete repair 
plant in all Brazil. 

At present the extent of repair work is limited to small 
casing repairs and tube work with very poor samples of both. 
Naturally this absence of “Tire Hospitals” helps to increase 
the great quantity of perfectly good easings and tubes that 
are destroyed because of lack of knowledge or facilities for 
making repairs. There are literally, piles of automobile 
easings and tubes which are perfectly good, except for minor 
repairs to be made. 

From these facts the accessory and repair equipment man- 
ufacturer will have little difficulty in estimating the possi- 
bilities of the field. Bear in mind that the country needs 
automobiles, wants them, is taking them as fast as they can 
be delivered at any old price, on any old basis of delivery, 
so long as it is as soon as possible. 


Good Roads Propaganda 


During the past year considerable interest has been stirred 
up in good roads propaganda. 

In the state of Sao Paulo the governor elect, Dr. Washing- 
toin Luiz, has adopted in his platform the firm purpose of 
increasing and encouraging good roads development through- 
out the state. 

Several automobile associations have been organized and 
one in particular in Sao Paulo has already accomplished 
considerable in rousing public interest in touring throughout 
the state from one town to another. In Rio a movement is 
under way to build an automobile. road from Rio to Petropo- 
lis, the fashionable mountain resort. This road will connect 
with the old historie highway to Juiz de Fora in Minas Geraes 
and thus open another splendid touring path. 

In the North, at Pernambuco, good roads development oc- 
eupies a front position among subjects of public interest and 
already this year considerable actual work has been done 
toward improving highways. This is true also to a greater 
or lesser degree of practically all of the commercially active 
states along the coast, not forgetting the state of Minas 
Geraes, which has much to overcome in geographical handi- 
caps. There are today about 3,000 kilometers of automobile 
highways in the southern state of Parana. 

It is characteristic of the North American manufacturer 
to send along with his product considerable helpful inform- 
ation as to how to use it, where to use it and it is this pro- 
gressive, beneficial, promotional work that is making itself 
felt slowly, but surely throughout the country, where ever 
American cars are for sale. 

Finallly let me emphasize the basic principle of true mer- 
chandising, namely that best results in Brazil, just as else- 
where, will be obtained only when a sincere desire to render 
permanent service, accompanies every sales effort. 
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Organizing an Employment Department’ 


This Article Is the First of a Series Devoted to the Employment or Personnel 


Department and _ Its 


Ever Increasing Importance in Modern Industry 


The First Instalment Describes the Functions of this Branch of Administration 


A great deal of thought is now being given by American 
business men to the subject of emplovment management. At 
one time the labor problem seemed to be solely a matter of the 
policies of organized labor and the methods of industrial war- 
fare. It now shows itself to be chiefly a question of the 
intelligent handling of the human relations which result from 
the normal course of business day by day. It has to do with 
a study of the requirements of each occupation, the careful 
selection of men for their work, their adequate training, the 
fixing of just wages, the maintenance of proper working 
conditions, and the protection of men against undue fatigue, 
accidents, disease, and the demoralizing influence of a narrow 
and inadequate life, and the opening of a channel through 
which employes may reach the ear of the management for the 
expression of any dissatisfaction with its labor policies. 
exercised 


Hitherto executive control in business has been 


through three main divisions of administration: 
(1) Finance 
(2) Manufacturing—in 

general superintendent. 


in charge of a treasurer or president. 





charge of a general manager or 

(3) Sales—in charge of a sales manager. 

To these general divisions industrial enterprise is now add- 
ing a fourth, i. e., employment management or, as it is some- 
times called, supervision of personnel. In the employment 
department of a business are gathered all those activities 
which have to do with the human relations—hiring, education, 
promotion, discipline, discharge, wage setting, pensions, sick 
benefits ,housing, ete. To bring ali these matters together 
under one head and provide each subsection with specialists is 
a great step toward scientific industrialism. 

Industrial experience has proved the advantage of a sep- 
arate department equipped to deal with questions of personnel 
by themselves. The prompt discovery and analysis of unfav- 
orable working conditions can best be made by a central 
bureau. 

Employment Departments Promote Efficiency 


Where employment departments have been established 
under competent executives the waste of turnover has been 
uniformly reduced, and employes have been rendered more 
effiicient through proper selection, assignment, training, and 
supervision. In no case of which there is record has an 
establishment which once tested the benefits of employment 
work of this character ever returned to the old methods of 
permitting employment functions to be handled by a variety 
of minor executives. 

The primary functions of an employment manager are to 
hire shop employes (and often office employes also), to 
superintend transfers and discharges, to assist in determining 
rates of pay, to study the causes of labor turnover and ab- 
senteeism and strive to reduce them, to adjust grievances, 
and to recommend changes in working conditions which will 
eliminate fatigue and accidents or will improve the health and 
spirit of the force. 

In performing these functions the employment manager will 
need to organize a staff and provide himself with proper office 
aids. He will require a set of labor records, which will reveal 
for each department of the business the degree of efficiency 
being attained in the utilization of labor. He will analyze the 
sourees of labor supply and make studies upon which job 
specifications, which set forth the qualifications required for 
each task, can be based. He will install such methods of 
physical and mental examination as will safeguard the force 
against the hazards of the occupation and the hazard of co- 
employment with men unfitted for their work. 

To the employment manager often falls the function of 
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supervising the training of employes by apprenticeship, in 
vestibule or shop schools, or by Americanization programs. 
The employment manager should be the chief agency of 
his corporation in forming and executing the policies which 
may be adopted for keeping the worker up to the standard. 
These efforts may take any one of a variety of forms. In one 
case a restaurant may be opened; in another housing may be 
provided. In one plant a mutual benefit organization may be 
a suecess; elsewhere local transportation may be a serious 
problem, or a recreational or thrift-campaign may oceupy the 
most attention. Each industrial situation requires particular 
study. The prescription of economic and social remedies 
should rest as strictly upon diagnosis as does prescription in 
medical practice. This means that the employment manager 
should know how to make industrial and labor surveys. 


Shop Government 


Finally, in connection with the government of the shop, 
the employment manager will have a hand in drawing up shop 
rules, and will, by means of suggestion systems and control 
sheets, deduce the significance of complaints and the causes 
of discharge. He will be in contact with shop committees, 
should such be formed. And he will be a harmonizer and 
mutual interpreter in all collective bargaining negotiations 
with organizations of employes, striving ever sincerely to 
reach a fair and permanent basis for loyal cooperation. 

It will be observed that most of these functions are not new 
in industry. They are now being gathered together under 
one authority, so that they may be handled in a more expert 
manner, that they may be made the definite responsibility of 
competent officers. 

In such a summary of possible activities as the foregoing, 
the range of duties indicated is wider than would be actually 
undertaken in most individual cases. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployment manager has need of a firm grasp on the technique 
of his art and an acquaintance with the successful policies of 
other employers. 

He is called upon to practice human engineering, and he has 
a leading part in transforming the relation of employer and 
employe from a mere “eash nexus” into a satisfying human 
relationship. Before the employment manager there opens 
one of the finest opportunities American business life has to 
offer. 

It would be diffieult to point to an industrial reform which 
is more clearly the converging point of a number of progres- 
sive movements than is the modern practice of developing 
specialists to deal with the human factor in industry. 


Employment Management the Result of Evolution 


Employment management is a result of the evolution of 
cost accounting, of the idea of supplementing line executives 
by competent staff departments, and of the movement to 
specialize the work of foremen. It is an opportunity to 
apply voeational guidance and industrial training. It pro- 
vides the expert required for setting wages by investigation 
rather than by dispute. It gives the needed supervisory 
agency for safety first, industrial hygiene, and medical aid. 
And it provides an officer able to deal intelligently with shop 
committees and colleetive bargaining. 

The personnel officer, as an accountant, applies the methods 
of cost analysis to the factors which influence labor efficiency. 
He has proved that the cost of replacing a satisfactory em- 
ploye ranges from $25 to $75. In terms of such a cost he has 
brought home to financial executives the expensiveness of a 
turnover of labor amounting to 200 or 300 per cent per 
annum, 

As a hiring officer, the employment manager has an oppor- 
tunity to make vocational guidance more definite than it has 
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yet been, because he can supplement the analysis of the indi- 
vidual with a parallel analysis of jobs. 

Vocational guidance aims to estimate the talents and train- 
ing of individuals, so that intelligent advice may be given with 
reference to occupation; and so also that the objects of 
training may be in harmony with the tendencies born of 
the individual’s native endowments. The employment manager 
has the same aims with reference to the employes of his own 
establishment. The expert in vocational guidance is inter- 
ested in methods of discovering talent; the employment mana- 
ger is similarly interested. And the interest of the latter is 
very real, for he does not clear cases outward but inward. 
He must live and work with those whom he chooses. 

The work of the vocational guidance expert cannot be 
checked without the subsequent service record of the indi- 
vidual in industry. Such a record the employment manager 
has a chance to compile for use in promotions, transfers, and 
discharges. 

The School’s Influence 


The work of the employment manager cannot be brought 
upon its highest plane unless the publie schools do their part 
in sorting out youthful talent, in revealing to youth, in its 
formative period, the significance of various occupations, and 
in shaping school work to efficiently prepare for the life 
career. 

Vocational guidance desires to find in the occupations 
whatever there may be in them which is worthy of a lasting 
enthusiasm; to make this effective and to transform the life 
of labor into something worthy of the name of a career, there 
must be a deal of employment management of the best 
character introduced into industry. 

Through the pioneer labors of the employment manager 
with interviewing and trade tests, craft classification and ser- 
vice record, presentation of the task and surety of tenure, 
job analysis and promotion plans, a foundation will even- 
tually be laid upon which the psychologist may build. If 
intelligence tests are ever introduced for the purpose of 
sorting out those persons who, though adult in physical 
development have still the minds of children, it will be the 
function of the employment manager to see that these persons 
are identified, not to reject them from industry, but to place 
them at appropriate work; not to browbeat them, but to 
protect and guide them by a specially patient and educational 
type of foremanizing, to the end that they may become happy 
and permanent members of the productive community. 

Other sciences are knocking at the factory door, including 
all the half brothers of psychology. The psychiatrist and the 
psychoanalyst stand ready to give to industry the results of 
the application of psychology to abnormal social conditions and 
to abnormal bodily conditions. The social worker, fresh from 
gymnasium and play-hospitals and anxious to minister to the 
undernourished worker in factory lunchrooms, even that 
specialist in mass psychology, the community “song” leader- 
all bring their specialities to the employment department as 
the vestibule between industry and the public. 


Vocational Training 


In isolated cases all of these sciences have been made use 
of in industry; , and it, is safe to predict that all of them will 
find their place, and that the employment department of the 
future in large institutions will be a related cooperation of 
the activities of all of these specialists. 

As an edueator the employment officer has a_ powerful 
motive for attaining competence in industrial training work, 
for he graduates his pupils in, rather than out. In the past, 
even, training which was intended to he vocational has dis- 
guised its shortcomings, because the tests have been so far 
removed from the educational process. 

When the education and the test of its value were brought 
together in industry, deficiences were made apparent, and a 
lively development resulted, until the war brought on a eul- 
mination of efforts to fit education to industry, and the ves- 
tibule school came into being. Education seems now to have 
fairly found itself in relation to industry; and it begins to 
be clear what part of education belongs to the school and what 
part to the shop. Both the school and the shop know what 
to expect of each other. The school has asked for and 
received information on the points which it has long needed 
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to guide its work. It now is in the way of discovering what 
are the different occupations in industry, what names to call 
them by, what grades of skill to recognize in connection with 
each oceupation, and what content of scientific and mechanical 
knowledge is common to the various occupations and what 
special to each. The school begins to accept, as its portion of 
the educational task, the training in that content of scientific 
and mechanical knowledge which is common to groups of 
occupations and operations, and to leave to the factory the 
instruction in the special knowledge and skill which is re- 
quired for the individual operations. 

The factory, on the other hand, is beginning to recognize 
that it must leave to the schools, either before engaging the 
worker or through part-time attendance, training in the more 
basie content of scientific and mechanical knowledge, and 
must assume as its share the instruction in the special content. 
Both factory and school have learned that, especially with the 
type of minds likely to be found in factory work, training is 
most effective when earried on in conditions most nearly like 
those that will be met after the training is completed, and 
when as nearly as possible the same incentive is given to the 
act of learning as will be given for the utilization of 
knowledge. 

The increasing subdivision of labor in industry has very 
nearly demolished the special trades. It has wiped out the 
trademarks of experience. In the days of all-around mechan- 
ies and long apprenticeship and thorough training, the work- 
man’s experience was easily established and the problem of 
selection was one which the foreman of a department could 
vasily solve. But in the day of great multiplication of 
specialities, applicants are much harder to differentiate. 
Certain types of experience require a more thorough search 
for prospects, and the problem of securing an adequate work 
force is in part complicated with the need of a wise peda- 
gogical selection of eandidates for training to fill jobs for 
which men of special experience can not be found. Both of 
these demands require the attention of a vocational specialist 
always on the job. 

Americanization 


As the rapid subdivision of labor progressed, industry saw 
the possibility of extending it even to trades which formerly 
required long preparation and a strictly American education, 
and of parceling these trades out among people of much 
less skill, intelligence, and familiarity with American condi- 
tions. The machine shop and the foundry threw open their 
doors to immigrants, not alone from the more developed 
countries of the north, but from all of the Balkan nations and 
the various divisions of Russia, to races hitherto debarred 
from factory work of more than the. simplest character. In 
the course of time the majority of our industrial workers— 
skilled amd semi-skilled, as well as laborers; .were men and 
women of foreign birth. But while the American factory 
came to be adopted in its requirements, so far as complexity 
of operation was concerned, to non-English-speaking and 
illiterate foreign workmen, it was by no means so well pre- 
pared to deal with the personnel problems involved in the 
great inundation, of foreign workmen. Conscientious manu- 
facturers began to see the need of inculeating American ideals 
and standards of living, and of promoting Ameriéan speed 
and efficiency and stability among these foreign workers. This 
also, could be done only through the agency of separately 
functionalized departments of personnel. 


Wage Setting 


The evolution of wage systems demands a specialist. The 
ideal form of reward is that of the man who is.in business for 
himself, whose remuneration rises. or falls according to his 
talent and effort. In the complexity of the modern corpora- 
tion it is diffieult to devise such a wage. In general, it may be 
said that to take a step toward greater fairness in wage set- 
ting; it is necessary to achieve greater definiteness in meas- 
uring the basic factors involved in wages. Such are the 
worker’s talent, the nature of the task, the character of the 
working conditions, the chances of permanency and promotion 
and the local eost of living. There is need of some agency to 
supervise the prolonged process by which each craft or skill 
in an establishment is placed at its proper point in the wage 
seale, with reference to the others. 
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This powerful trade phrase has exerted a great influence 
toward personnel supervision. Workmen’s compensation laws 
have enforced responsibility upon employers. Students of 
accidents maintain that a greater number of disabilities 
result from the carelessness or ignorance of the working force 
than from faults of equipment and processes. This puts the 
matter as much in the domain of the personnel officer as of 
the engineer. 

A great advance has been made in medical science in recent 
decades. This advance has laid bare the intimate relation 
between good water, ventilation, digestible food, a reasonable 
work sehedule, and home conditions, on the one side, and 
accident rates, fatigue, absenteeism, antagonism of mind, and 
strikes, on the other. The interlacing of these factors accounts 
for the profitableness of the health work which has been 
undertaken by progressive employers. Medical aid has 
brought into the factory a science of venerable traditions, and 
one in which the open-minded scientific temper and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice was already highly developed and fully up to 
standard necessary for industrial personnel work. But its 
adaptation to factory conditions was also greatly furthered 
by workmen’s compensation laws which set a money valuation 
upon the effective service of industrial physicians. 


Medical Aid in Industry 


The proof of this may be seen in the clear definition of 
occupational hazards and the development of the technique of 
physical examinations designed to pass hundreds of applicants 
through a medical department in a day without permitting 
any unwarranted industrial risk to pass through; and the 
contrasting evidence of the very tardy and tentative adoption 
of standards with reference to occupational fatigue, rest 
periods, variations in task, ete., which certainly have just as 
rightfully a place in industrial medicine as the phases that 
have gained widespread attention. Many factories, however, 
have gone far beyond the mere profit motive in medical work, 
as may be seen from the educational health campaigns carried 
on by various concerns, and the equipment of handsome 
hospitals with provision for dental work, eye treatment, and 
even for operations. 

Physicians in industry have naturally begun with the point 
of view enforced by private practice; namely, curative rather 
than preventive activity; but they are rapidly rising to the 
opportunity which their membership in an industrial organ- 
ization gives them to influence sanitation, heating, and illum- 
ination, to pass a professional opinion upon work schedules 
and the nature of the midday meal, to complete job specifi- 
eations from the physiological point of view, to exercise an 
influence in favor of decent housing and attractive forms of 
recreation and, with the power of their corporations behind 
them, to press their plans for community health upon public 
health officers. 

Employment supervision represents a movement in the 
direction of the democratic shop, in which a voice is given to 
labor in determining working conditions. It may be said to 
be a method of applying to the relations of employer and 
employed those conceptions of “Truth” and “Service” which 
have revolutionized salesmanship and advertising. As the 
customer is “sold” a finished product-—that is to say, is con- 
vineed and satisfied by square and generous dealing—so the 
workman is to be “sold” his job. The latter must be 
satisfied as to the task, the working conditions, the wages, 
the foremanizing, and the general policies, before he becomes 
a genuine employe. 

If employment management has been attracted forward 
into its field by the promise of potential social welfare con- 
tained in the evolution of the sciences and arts, it has also 
been propelled from behind by the threat of social unrest. 
Industrial leaders have recognized that the workers in the 
factories, both foreign and American, were developing a class 
consciousness and a spirit of discontent which arose not alone 
from the actual grievances they might have, but also in part 
from the gulf that had gradually widened between the men of 
chief responsibility in industry and the people who ultimately 
carried out their orders. Many an employment manager has 
begun as a personal representative of the president of a 
company, who desired to have first-hand and sympathetic 
reports brought to him from the workers in his factory, and 
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who felt that he was often misrepresented to his workmen, as 
his authority passed down the line from factory manager to 
superintendent, and from superintendent to foreman. 


The awakening of the more important officials of industry 
was indeed stimulated greatly from without by the publie’s 
interest in sweatshop conditions as well as in the studies of 
independent investigators as reported in such enterprises as 
the Pittsburgh Survey, the reports of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, the patient and usually 
scholarly studies of the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, the offerings of the National Civic Federation, and 
the exposures of the United States Industrial Commission of 
1914. 


These, and the public’s concern with industrial disturbances 
such as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s_ strike, and the ex- 
ploits of the I. W. W. in the textile mills in Paterson and 
Lawrence, all served to quicken the interest of managers in 
what was going on in their factories. Managers were no 
longer satisfied to have department foremen represent them 
in dealings with problems that were recognized as so critical. 
The situation demanded men who could not only express the 
best ideals of the leaders but carry them out in an authori- 
tative way. 

All of these movements which have so rapidly shaped the 
new art of employment management are functions of a rising 
level of intelligence, of an increasing power to produce wealth, 
and of growing interest or arbitrary power. We may look 
upon them, therefore, as enduring forces and destined to work 
a progressive change in business management. Upon them 
the future of employment management rests. That future is 
secure. 


To say that employment management is secure in industry, 
however, is by no means to assert that it has completed its 
conquests. During the war those who conducted the Govern- 
ment courses in employment management computed that not 
more than ten per cent of the successful factories which were 
large enough to support a central employment department had 
yet established one. The experience of the industrial service 
sections of the Ordnance and Quartermaster’s Departments 
and of the Emergency Fleet Corporation seemed to support 
this computation. In the 10,000 plants coming under their 
supervision there were only enough examples of clearly 
functionalized employement work to demonstrate its value 
where it existed and to point to its urgent need where it was 
lacking. All of these sections set up divisions to promote the 
growth of personnel work in industry. And the fifteen courses 
in employment management set up in representative univer- 
sities were part of this propaganda, in which seven Govern- 
ment departments joined, 


Influence of the War 


From the outbreak of the war in Europe until our entry 
into it was a period of development of employment manage- 
ment that has searcely been equaled by any other develop- 
ment of industrial organization. Hundreds of employment 
departments were established in a brief space of time. Local 
groups of employment managers began to come together for 
exchange of information in Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
New York, and many other cities. Special sessions on employ- 
ment management were held in connection with the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education at Minne- 
apolis and Indianapolis, and the first national meeting, 
composed exclusively of people interested in employment 
management, was held in Philadelphia on the day the Presi- 
dent called the Nation to war. 


During the war the organization of the National Association 
of Employment Managers was completed. To assist in main- 
taining cordial relations between employers and employes 
throughout the range of essential war industries, the United 
States Government, with the ready cooperation of some of the 
leading universities and colleges of the country, organized a 
series of war-emergency training courses for employment 
managers. The first class was graduated at the University of 
Rochester, on May 9, 1918, in the presence of a convention 
called to consider the state of personnel practice in American 
industry. 
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At this convention were assembled not alone the greater 
number of men and women working in the field of industrial 
relations; official representatives of the National Metal Trades 
Association and various employer's associations, and represen- 
tatives of organizations in fields related to employment man- 
agement, such as the National Safety Council and _ the 
National Association of Corporation Schools, but also repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations; of the Department of 
Labor (including the Secretary himself); of the Ordnance and 
Quartermaster’s Department; of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration; of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in 
the Army; of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; 


and of other Government departments keenly interested in the 
labor problen The graduation in their presence of the first 
class in employment management was significant not alone 
be« iw tive nstructior they had received had been outlined 
by seven Government departments working in cooperation, 
but chiefly be e tl graduation was the first clearly 
official recognition that employment management was a sep- 
arate function of as distinet as engineering or sales 
It p from that day onward the men who 
enter this protessio1 st undergo specialized training 
pre t the engineer, the physician, or the teacher. 
| I velopin human engineering is 
not a temporary nor sporadic demand, but is in response to 
our economic life It has not been 
neti eve reely, a product of war conditions, 
exeent the made men everywhere appreciate more 
kee he and has made them long more 
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the underlying economic forees, which are all based upon the 
urgency of human wants, will steadily drive forward those 
economie reforms for which human knowledge has prepared 
the way. 

The distinetion between the economics of the war period and 
of the postwar period lies in this: During the war the 
competitive struggle was chiefly to save time; after the war 
it will be to reduce costs. During the war speed outweighed 
economy. The employment manager was demanded because 
time was lost by absenteeism and turnover and the training of 
new men. Time was lost when workers were put at jobs for 
which they were unfitted; and time was lost by sickness, 
accidents and strikes. After the war efficiency will appear to 
be more a matter of cost. After the spending power derived 
from Government loans (domestic and foreign) has ceased to 
exert its stimulating power upon consumer’s markets, if the 
losses of this war are not recouped by the efficiency of 
superior organization, and if the only means of making them 
good is a curtailment of consumption, we may look for the 
struggle to lessen costs’ and lower prices to be more intense 
than has ever been known in modern times. In such an event 
the employment manager will be demanded by an increasing 
number of employers, because sickness and voluntary absen- 


teeism mean idle equipment; bheeause labor turnover means 
the eost of breaking in new workers: because an antagonistic 
attitude means waste of materials and tools, spoiled work and 
soldtering; while strikes mean the entire loss of overhead 
( ircves 





Mechanical Treatment of West African Rubber 


G. Van Pelt, D , chief of the rubber department of the 
Colonial Institute at Marseilles, and the Teechnieal Services 
of the Sumatra Caoutchoue, N. Y., has recently issued a re- 
port upon a missior he undertook to West Afriea on behalf 


of the Institut Colonial. During his tour he visited French 
Guinea and the Ivory Coast. The object of his visit was to 
ascertain if it is possible to obtain a better preparation of the 
rubber by perfecting the methods used by the natives and also 
whether it is advantageous to introduce mechanical methods of 
cleansing the latex 

Having examined exhaustively the native methods and the 
means of inspecting the produce and dealing with impure and 
adulterated rubber, Mr. Van Pelt mentions that the aim 
should be to put upon the market rubber of which the constant 
qualities can be guaranteed, because it is the reliability of 
quality which is the cause of the value of Para. The presence 
at Conakry of a competent director working in conjuction 
with a scientific service such as that of the laboratory of the 
Institut Colonial at Marseilles would be sufficient to properly 
classify the produce and improve the methods of preparation. 


Installing Machinery 


In regard to the installation of machinery in Africa he re- 
marks that it is necessary to take account of the seasons and 
only to work six months inthe year. If twenty-five working 
days per month are taken, this gives 150 days of work per year. 
It would be necessary in order to triturate 1,000 tons to install 
machines sufficient to deal with 64 tons per day or seven sets 
of machines, each consisting of a universal washer, and two 
machines for washing and crepeing. Another solution would 
be to work during the dry season by three shifts of workers, 
each working eight hours, such an arrangement allowing three 
sets of machines to do the work required. This method would, 
however, be difficult to apply in Africa with the workers 
available, as they would have to be closely supervised by 
Europeans if one wanted a good output. If continuous work 
was undertaken this would mean doubling the European staff. 


Moreover the stopping of the factery during six months would 
render recruiting difficult. If during the period of closing 
down one had to send away the workers from the special work 
they were doing, it would be necessary to begin instruction 
again at each new period of working. The only way of obvi- 
ating this would be to use a system of artificial drying, which 
would permit of work being continued during the whole of the 


year. 
Complete Information Necessary 


The most important condition for success would be the 
possibility of bringing together at the start, on an industrial 
basis, complete information on all the factors which underlie 
the organization of the work both as regards the quality of 
the work itself and the constancy of the properties of 
the rubber when put on the market in its new 
form. The mechanical treatment of the West African rubber 
leading to the creation of one or several distinct types of 
rubber would result in including these among the sorts which 
manufacturers do not hesitate to procure regularly at high 
prices because they are sure of finding in these types the 
constant qualities which fit the rubber for particular uses. 


An objection which manufacturers might raise to the mech- 
ical treatment of these rubbers prior to their being offered for 
sale would be the suppression of the characteristic appearance 
of the West African product. However, the reply to this would 
be that the importers would not undertake the treatment of 
the rubber by machinery except on the condition of being able 
to give purchasers a guarantee of uniformity better founded 
and more scientific than could be obtained by the criterion of 
exterior appearance. The results of the preliminary research 
upon the uniformity of the West African rubber communica- 
ted to the manufacturers interested would persuade them, if 
they themselves work scientifically in their factories, that 
the guarantees which accompanied the prepared rubber would 
amply compensate the loss of the exterior appearance it 
formerly possessed. 
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Sulphur Determination in Vulcanized Rubber 


By P. Dekker 


Netherlands Government Institute at Delft 


The determination of the sulphur is the most important of 
those made when analyzing vuleanized rubber. Different 
nvestigators have worked on it and the result has been that 
nany methods have been devised. : 

At the Institute the samples to be tested are subjected to 
n acetone extraction and the free sulphur is determined in 
the acetone extract, then the combined sulphur is determined 
n the residue, while the total sulphur is determined in the 
riginal sample as a check. 

The free sulphur is determined by oxidizing the acetone 
<traet with nitrie acid (sp. gr. 1. 4). In carrying this out 
he sulphur is not all oxidized if the free sulphur is much 
hove 50 milligrams, but remains generally in the form of 

small ball, which after washing and drying can be weighed. 

[In such eases the precentage of free sulphur is found by 

<ing the sum of the sulphur, which is weighed as such, and 

at pereipitated as barium sulphate. 
al and the combined sulphur has been determined 
the method of Rothe. Up to the present time this method 
given as a rule very satisfactory results, except in case of 

1 percentages when the results are a little too low, which is 
» to the eseape of a small amount of sulphurous acid. The 
curacy of this method, is sufficient to warrant its use for 
echnical work. 
An objection to Rothe’s method is that the magnesium 
rate is decomposed in glass flasks on the naked flame. 

earrying out this operation many of the flasks crack, and 
pplies of flasks are somewhat difficult to obtain, as during 
e war, so another method was sought. The Carius method 
mld of course give the most accurate results but the diffi- 
a considerable scale do not 


The tot 


ities in earrying it out on 
arrant its use. 
Dr. A. van Rossem called my attention to several methods 
or determining free sulphur (in the acetone extract) and of 
combined and total sulphur, described in recent literature. 


Methods to Determine Free Sulphur 


Oxidation with Fuming Nitrie Acid: For determining 
ree sulphur it is recommended in the literature to use fuming 
trie acid (sp. gr. 1. 5). However, in using this method 
ertain facts should be taken into consideration, namely, that 
hile the oxidation of the free sulphur in the acetone extract 
s accomplished easily, the results obtained are very much too 

low, due to the loss of sulphur in the form of sulphur 
dioxide. This is clearly shown from the figures given in 
Table 1. 

b. Oxidation with nitrie acid (sp. gr. 1.4) and adding 
Potassium Chlorate: Caspari (W. A. Caspari, India-rubber 
Laboratory Practise) states that the free sulphur should be 
determined by gently heating with nitric acid (sp. fr 1. 4) 
with the addition of potassium chlorate. This method is 
frequently mentioned in technical literature. The addition of 
potassium chlorate has a favorable influence on the oxidation, 
since the small particles of free sulphur are all oxidized by 
the action of potassium chlorate. 

With low percentage of sulphur the results are satisfactory, 
whereas with higher free sulphur they are somewhat low as 
shown in Table 2. Where a low percentage of free sulphur 
is present, i. e. up to 3 per cent, the addition of potassium 
chlorate is of importance, while with a higher percentage the 
old method of the Institute is better. 


TABLE I. 


Comparative Determination of Free Sulphur. 
Method of the 


No. of l Method Method 
Sample Institute A B 
Wed SRS RS CP EE" 2.5 1.6 2.5 
> Leer ces Uae we uibaes Sanne Wane 4.5 2.5 4.1 
S cahibicia dude adacdenehaeesebenelaenn 5.6 3.5 5.4 
be i Ns ae fea 4.7 2.9 4.5 
Be On oa hs wie ences 4.3 2.9 4.2 

3.2 2.3 3.3 


Caspari (I. R. Lab. Practice) adopted a method which was 
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devised by Davis and Foucar for the determination of the 
percentage of free sulphur in oxide of iron used in gas works, 
for determining the free sulphur in- the acetone extract of 
rubber goods. This method was tried out and compared with 
the method of the Institute on the acetone extract of vul- 
eanized rubber-sulphur mixings. 

The results are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE I! 
Sulphur Tests According to the Thiecyanate Method 
Thiecyan 
No of Method ate 
Sample of Institut Method 
] ‘ , _ ° evee ° ‘ ; : 4 ».§ 


: 1.3 0.7 
1.8 1 

) : ° 1.9 1.6 
6 4 aa 3.2 1.8 
211 

From the table it can be seen that with the higher per- 
centages of free sulphur the conversion into thiocyanate is not 
quantitative so there is considerable Considerable 
diffeulty is experienced with this observing 
whether or not the sulphur is oxidized or whether sulphur 
globules are still present. The Institute does not recommend 


le SS. 


process in 


this method. 
The Upton Method 


Upton determines the free sulphur by gently boiling the 
acetone extract trom two grams of rubber with alecholie 
potash solution for one hour, and then titrating the thiosulfate 
and sulphide formed with a solution of iodine. After neu- 
tralizing with ammonia the zine sulphide is dissolved in 
excess of hydrochloric acid and the hydrogen sulphide liber- 


ated is also titrated with iodine solution, from which’ the 
quantity of sulphur present as sulphide is found. According 
to Upton it is necessary to make a blank with an equal 


rubber mixture not containing free sulphur. 
Several sulphur determinations were made at the Institute 


on the acetone extract of vulcanized rubber mixings con- 
sisting of rubber and sulphur only by this method. The 
results being shown in Table ITI. 
TABLE III. 
Free Sulphur Determinations According to Upton’s Method 

No. of Method Upton’s 
Sample of Institute Method 
Be oe ee ee ore pn eo 4.7 4.3 
Sse eibaeike siden ch paths 4c0e ec bach ieacew kee 4.3 3.7 
S. SSeS anna so eGR UA SN wae tive c ocd Retxeuee 3.2 2.9 
4 oer, eet ee Pee eee ORT ee eT eee ene 5.9 5.7 
— see EeETehewe £4 celke ho REOY de eee ee wee ial 5.1 41.5 
Deb RRL on tebe Gas i bediveMine as kaeannsaweadi 4.3 3.8 
5 #80 Sib bees oe 6b bd SOS 6:46 we 4 Os BK O8 4S CEES Oe Ss 4.0 3.5 


From the figures it is clearly evident that the results ob- 
tained by Upton’s method are too low. This may be due to 
the loss of hydrogen sulphide when acidifying with hydroclo- 
ric acid. This cannot be avoided even if the reaction is well 
cooled. In making the titration the end point was very hard 
to ascertain with starch as an indicator. 

There is no doubt that the blank which is considered neces- 
sary by Upton will show great variations when rubber goods 
are to be analyzed. Because the acetone extract may contain, 
besides the resin of the original crude rubber, fatty and 
mineral oils, factis, extract from asphalt, and sometimes 
oxidation products of rubber. Then, however, it is necessary 
to have a similar rubber mixing, but without free sulphur 
for the blank. Such a mixture would prove difficult to obtain 
for an ordinary laboratory. Upton’s method cannot be 
recommended for these reasons. 

One-quarter to one-half gram of the finely divided sample is 
weighed out into a porcelain crucible, and intimately mixed 
with eight times its weight of pure zine and four times its 
weight of potassium nitrate. This mixture is now covered 
with a thin layer of zine oxide and the lid of the crucible 
put on. The crucible is now carefully heated on a small flame 








till the reaction starts then the flame is removed until finished. 
Finally it is heated strongly in a Bunsen flame for five 
minutes. The whole is now allowed to cool when the crucible 
with the lid is placed in a beaker and covered with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and then heated on a water bath. As soon 
as the contents of the crucible have dissolved the lid and the 
crucible are removed and washed with hot distilled water. The 
solution is filtered if necessary and the sulphuric acid precip- 
itated with barium chloride in the usual manner. 

Tuttle and Isaacs (Bur, Stanth, Tech, Paper No. 45.) have 
investigated several methods for determining sulphur and 
arrived at the conclusion that the method of Kay and Sharpe 
gives too low results. 

A number of determinations were made at the Institute so 
as to compare the Rothe method with that of Kay and Sharp. 
When the amount of sulphur is greater than 3 per cent the 
Kay and Sharp method gives too low results. The results are 


Table 1V. 


shown in 


rABLE IV 
Com parative ts between the Kay and Sharp Method and the 
Rothe Method 
g 92% Rubber : 7% Sulphur) 


Total Sulphur Combined Sulphur 


Sam ple Kay & Sharp Rothe Kay & Sharp Rothe 
l 6.3 7.4 2.2 2.3 
6.4 7.4 2.1 2.3 
6.3 7.4 3.3 .3 
{ 5.9 7.3 3.4 3 


Although these tests with the Kay 
very carefully heated the reaction was violent. The low 
results may be caused by this fact. When the tests were 
earried out in an air bath or on an iron plate 3 mm thick the 
reaction took place more quietly, the results while better were 
nevertheless too low. 

Eight, four and one grams respectively of calcium ear- 
bonate were added in order to try and moderate the velocity 
of the reaction. With eight and four gr. the reaction took 
place very gently but the results were lower than without the 
addition. Magnesium oxide and earbonate acted in a similar 
manner. 

Tuttle and Isaaes statements in regard to the process were 
substantiated. 


and Sharp method were 


Vethod of Waters and Tuttle 


Half a gram of sample is placed in a porcelain crucible of 
about 100 ¢. ¢. capacity, and 20-25 ¢. c. of concentrated 
nitrie acid saturated with bromide is added. The crucible is 
covered and allowed to stand for an hour. It is then heated 
gently for an hour, after which the cover is removed, rinsed 
with distilled water and the solution evaporated to dryness. 

Five grams of a mixture of one part potassium nitrate and 
one part sodium carbonate and % ec. e. of distilled water are 
added ,and the mixture is digested for a few minutes on a 
steam bath. It is then spread half-way up the sides of the 
crucible in order to facilitate the drying. If the drying is 
done on an electric hot plate care must be taken not to over 
heat which will cause a spattering with consequent loss. 
When the mixture is dry it is fused over a sulphur-free flame 
until all the organic matter has been destroyed and the melt 
is quite soft. The erucible and its contents are allowed to 
cool and then placed in a 600 ¢. ¢. beaker, covered with dis- 
tilled water, and heated on a steam bath for three to four 
hours. The solution is then filtered and the residue thorough- 
ly washed. The combined filtrate and washings should be 
approximately 500 ¢. c., % e. e. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is added, the beaker covered, and the solution heated 
nearly The solution is tested with Congo paper 
for acidity; if not acid it is made so with hydrochloric acid. 
If the procedure had been followed exactly, there should be 
a slight excess of acid present. The sulphur is determined 
in this solution with barium chloride in the usual way. A 
large number of samples were made in order to compare this 
method with the Rothe method the results being shown in 
Table V. 


to boil ing. 


TABLE \V 
Comparative Tests of the Waters and Tuttle and the Rothe Methods 
Com positior Total Sulphur 
Waters & 
Nx Rubt Mineral Substitute Sulphur Tuttle Rothe 
1 t 2 Brown 10 5 7.3 7.4 
2 60 26 White 10 5 7.2 7.2 
8 60 2 Brown 3 5 7.1 6.9 
4 60 32 White 3 5 6.9 6.9 
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- ... 60 34 Brown 1 5 6.7 6.7 
6 60 34 White 1 5 6.7 6.9 
7-3 ‘ . 82.5 o Brown 10 7.5 8.0 7.6 
S s6acee ee 82.5 ry White 10 7.5 7.4 7.2 
sg) 89.5 “a Brown 3 7.5 7.4 7.4 
10 89.5 ot White 3 7.5 7.4 7.3 
11 89.5 . Brown l 7.5 7.2 7.2 
12 . 91.5 a White 1 7.5 7.4 7.4 
13 92.5 ‘ 7.5 7.3 7.2 

Litharge Magnesium oxide 
14 85 5 2.5 7.5 7.4 7.1 
Lithopone 
Bane, .: l,,. 

15 70 20 10.0 14.2 11.4 


From No. 15 it ean be seen that when the Waters and 
Tuttle method is used the sulphur present in the barium 
sulphate is ineluded while with the Rothe method the liquid has 
to be filtered and the barium sulphate precipitate on the filter 
has to be fused with sodium and potassium carbonate. This 
was not done in this case. 

The Waters and Tuttle method was investigated by Tuttle 
and Isaacs and found very satisfactory. The work done at 
the institute confirms their report. 


The Davies Method 


Davies’ method consists in treating half a gram sample of 
finely divided vuleanized rubber in a 300 e. ¢. Erlenmeyer 
flask with a 15 ¢. e. of a saturated solution of arsenic acid, 
10 ec. ce. of fuming nitric acid and 3 e¢. e. of saturated bromine 
water. This mixture is covered and boiled until oxidation is 
complete and the solution clear. If needed, more nitrie acid 
may be added. The solution is evaporated to syrupy con- 
sistency, a few erystals of potassium chlorate added, and 
evaporation continued to almost dryness, to entirely expel the 
oxides of nitrogen. After cooling, take up in 50 ¢. ce. of 10 
per cent hydrochloric acid, heating over a water bath until 
solution is complete. The insoluble matter is separated by 
filtration and the filtrate diluted to 300 e. ¢. from which the 
sulphate is precipitated in the usual manner. 

The action of the arsenic acid is to raise the boiling point 
of the solution and to produce oxidation. 

This method was tried out at the Institute and the results 


are shown in Table VI. 
TABLE VI. 


Comparative Testing of the Davies and the Rothe Methods 
Composition Total Sulphur Combined Sulphur 


No. Rubber Sulphur Davies Rothe Davies Rothe 
1 seoe Ge 7.5 6.9 7.3 

2 92.5 7.5 6.6 7.3 2.8 3.0 
3 95 5 4.7 4 2.1 2.4 


eee : = > 9 

hese results show that the Davies method gives too low 
results of sulphur the reason being that the reaction is too 
violent, causing a loss of sulphur as sulphur dioxide. 


Altered Method in Use for Determining Total and Combined 


Sulphur 


The results obtained by the Waters and Tuttle method com- 
pare very favorably with those of the Rothe method, and 
the former would have been adopted for general use if it 
were not for the fact that the crucibles crack causing con- 
siderable expense. During the cooling the glaze chips off and 
on further use the crucible cracks up entirely. An effort was 
made to modify the Waters and Tuttle method in such a way 
that the fusion in the crucibles could be avoided. 

First it was sought to find out whether all the sulphur is 
oxidized by bromine-nitrie acid and the fusion superfluous. 

For this purpose the liquid, after having been treated with 
bromine- nitric acid was evaporated to dryness after the 
addition of a quantity of sodium chloride. The residue was 
dissolved in water, filtered, and the sulphuric acid determined 
in the usual way in the filtrate. What remained on the filter 
was tested for sulphur by the Rothe method. Table VII shows 
the results. The figures for the Rothe method are taken from 
Table V. 

TABLE VII 


Sulphur by A B 
Rothe Sulphur in Sulphur in 


No Method Filtrate Filter Aut. 3 
ae Se a eee ” 7.2 6.9 0.5 7.4 
i sale cptha eaee S 7.4 6.4 0.8 7.2 

Be « ie sedeeeoe sions une 7.3 6.8 0.4 7.2 

eA Aol it 7.2 6.5 0.7 72 

- Repbtgeeidg Se ae ie hte 7.4 6.4 1.0 7.4 

eat: ppm Aes SS 7.2 6.7 0.7 7.4 


Without fusion low results are obtained which shows that 
a part of the sulphur is not oxidized. For this reason the 
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tests in Table VIII were left for one night intead of one hour, 
ifter which the crucibles were gently heated for two hours 


nstead of one. 
TABLE VIII 


Sulphur by A B. 

Rothe Sulphurin Sulphur in 
Methed Filtrate Filter A B 
7.2 6.9 0.5 7.4 
7.4 6.9 0.3 7.2 
teeen 7.3 6.9 0.4 7.3 
7.2 7.0 0.1 7.4 
7.4 7.0 0.4 7.4 
7.2 6.9 0.3 73 


By standing longer the oxidation of the sulphur proceeded 
rther with some samples, but in no did complete 
idation occur. 
The samples were cut up very fine in order to see if better 
esults could be obtained. The results were, however, con- 
derably less, the average being one-half per cent of sulphur 
o low. This may possibly be due to the loss of sulphur as 
ilphur dioxide, since the reaction was very rapid. 
A more intensive oxidation was then carried out to make it 
ore complete. The following tests were carried out in Erlen- 
ever flasks instead of in crucibles, and furthermore four grams 
i magnesium nitrate, free of water, was added to raise the 
boiling point. After standing over one night, gentle heating was 
applied for two hours, after which it was boiled for »ne hour. 
\fter evaporating, the liquid was placed in a porev!ain dish 
n 10 e. e. hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness once 
more in order to convert the magnesium nitrate into chloride. 
The results are given in Table IX. The figures for the Rothe 
ethod are taken from Table V. 


case 


TABLE IX. 


Treatment with Bromide, nitric acid and magnesium nitrate 

pA 3 4 5 6 7 3 i) 10 11 12 13 

C 9 6 9 .6 . 
6. - 


No. Sample. 1 
7 6.¢ ¢ 
6.! 


Rothe eaten 
New Method..6.6 


oc 


wo 


~1-] 
to no 


6. 
6. 


a] 


a4) 
= bo 


.4 
.4 


bo bo 


443 
wr 
~ 


7.3 
7.3 


ne 


6. 7. 
6.4 7. 


~1¢ 
i | 


The results show considerable improvement, but are still 
too low for No. 1 up to 7. Since it appeared that the bromine 
added soon eseaped on heating on the water bath, and further- 
more without heating the rubber and consequently the sulphur 
was only slightly attached, the following modifications were 
introduced. 

Boiling was done directly for one hour, after which one to 
two drops of bromine were added and boiling continued for 
half-an-hour. It was necessary to first heat the liquid care- 
fully until the reaction started and then remove the flame 
until the foaming had ceased, finally eooling with water. After 
boiling, the liquid was poured into porcelain dishes and evap- 
orated to dryness; 10 ©. e. cone. hydrochloric acid was added, 
evaporated again, and the residue dissolved in water. 

Besides the samples mentioned sulphur determinations were 
also made on unvuleanized rubber for three hours. In the first 
ease sulphur was not present in the combined form, and in the 
second ease it was mainly combined. The results obtained 
with the vuleanized mixtures were satisfactory, but those 
with the vuleanized rubber were too low, especially those 
samples which were vuleanized for three hours. 

It was then tried to find out if more magnesium nitrate 
would give better results, so that six grams of magnesium 
nitrate were added instead of four. The results are shown in 
Table X. 

TABLE X 


Total Sulphur According to Modified Method. 
Modified Method 


Rothe Cure Cure 
No Methed 1% hours 3 hours 
JaghaewAbsanns 7.4 7.3 ‘ 
2 7.2 7.0 ° 
Terreeeereere ey fe ° 6.9 6.9 ° 
cinmeneie kde Cheanien 6.9 6.7 * 
eos 46e 08 6.7 6.8 * 
Ceinihetexe ews 6.9 6.7 . 
re: 7.6 7.7 7.2 
alike 7.2 7.7 7.4 
7.4 7.6 7.0 
VN icabatuecene supe at 7.3 7.6 7.0 
AS Vcd xéchus teases vinaselit’ 7.2 7.4 7.1 
ERE SE SEE NES GAAP 7.4 7.5 7.1 
D Sade cen tea erGmehe 7.2 7.6 7.1 
Numbers 1 to 6 were already much over-cured after 90 


ninutes cure. 

Using six grams of magnesium nitrate the results with 
normally vuleanized rubber are very satisfactory, even better 
than the Rothe Method. 
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If the rubber contains much combined sulphur the results 
are a little low. The method is applicable for rubber goods 
as shown in Table XI. 

TABLE XI. 


Sulphur Determinations on Rubber Goods by the New Method 
Total Sulphur Combined Sulphur 


New New 

Rothe Method Rothe Method 
701 unvuleanized gum ....... 3.0 3.0 0.1 0.3 
702 unvulcanized gum..... 1.8 5.2 0.1 0.4 
703 unvulcanized gum.... 5.7 5.9 0.2 0.2 
725 unvulcanized gum...... 5.9 6.2 1.3 1.3 
687 India Rubber.... 4.7 4.8 3.3 3.4 
689 Pedal Rubber. 6.7 0.6 46 4.2 
688 India Rubber 9.7 10.5 4.1 4.1 
693 Bicycle Outer Tire 6.3 6.4 4.4 4.5 
694 Massive Tire.... 3.3 3.3 2.4 24 
726 Bicycle Outer Tire 8.3 8.2 6.4 6.5 


The Institute has adopted this method for the determination 
of combined and tetal sulphur in view of the above figures. 

The method is carried out as follows: One gram sample is 
gently heated inan Erlenmeyer flask of 200-300¢e.c. capacity 
with 40 ¢. e. nitrie acid (sp. gr.1.4) and six grams of magnesium 
nitrate, free of water, until the liquid begins to foam then 
the flame is removed. In case the foaming is so strong that 
there is danger of overflowing, the flask is cooled. As soon as 
the foaming has ceased it is gently boiled for one hour, then 
one or two drops of bromine are added and boiling continued 
for half-an-hour. The liquid is then placed in a porcelain 
dish and evaporated nearly to dryness, 10 ¢. ¢. strong hydro- 
chlorie acid are added and further evaporated until the 
residue becomes solid on removing the still liquid mass from 
the water bath. The residue is then dissolved in warm water, 
filtered, and the sulphuric acid determined in the usual manner 
with barium chloride. Should insoluble sulphates remain 
behind on the filter, then as with the Rothe method, they are 
fused with potassium-sodium carbonate. 





An Interesting Booklet 


The well-known fact that the camera never lies has rarely, 
if ever, been utilized to better effect in advertising than in 
the “Portfolio of Industrial Illumination” recently issued by 
the Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., of Hoboken, N. J. The 
portfolio contains twenty pages exclusive of covers showing in 
detail the illumination obtained in factories by means of the 
Cooper Hewitt lighting system. The illustrations are 91 
inches wide by 634 inches high and are of the interiors of 
factories at night. So perfect is the lighting system that the 
minutest detail is in evidence. A variety of industries is 
covered and the full advantages of this system of lighting 
ean be seen. Descriptive paragraphs accompany the pictures 
but these need no description. The illustrations speak for 
themselves. 





Determination of Synthetic Rubber* 


This research was conducted on the determination of 
dimethylbutadiene-rubber according to the  tetrabromide 
method. It was found that the methyl rubber when used in 
soft rubber goods takes up bromine very slowly and forms an 
end produet which shows more bromine than eorresponds to 
a tetrabromide, however, in hard rubber a small amount of 
the tetrabromide is produced. 

By extraction of the unvuleanized methyl rubber the bro- 
mides are extracted with carbon disulfide and after the 
titration of the insoluble, it was found that by the bromina- 
tion of erude and soft vuleanized methyl rubber six atoms of 
bromine had combined with the methyl rubber. Hard vulcan- 
ized methyl rubber forms no methyl bromide. 


— 


*G. Hubener, Gummi Zeitung, 33—361 
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News from the Rubber Metropolis 


World's Rubber Center in Akron 


-Athletic Boom Grows in Akron—B. F. 


Goodrich Co. Conducts Road Census—Transportation Difficulties 


Hamper Distribution 


World’s Rubber Center in Akron 
Special Akron Corresponde 
Akron is retaining its distinction as 


the rubber center of the world, according 
to figures compiled by the Akron Cham- 
for 1919. 

Last year this city produced 41.4 per 
eent of all the rubber products manu- 
factured in the United States. Its rub- 
her business amounted to $427,796,000. 
Products for the entire nation, exelusive 
of Akron, are at $667,204,000. 


ber of Commerce 


valued 
Boston second in rubber manu- 
facturing with a production amounting 
to $70,000,000 and Trenton, N. J., 
third an annual output of $35,000,- 
000 

In 1914 Akron produced rubber goods 
$93,980,000 and the re- 

United States manufac- 


was 


Was 
with 


amounting to 
mainder of the 


tured goods amounting to $184,014,000. 

In that year Boston manufactured 
$15,000,000 worth and Trenton $8,000,- 
000. 


Because of the predominance of Akron 
in the rubber world, Ohio is the leading 
state for the manufacture of rubber 
products. 

During 1919 that state produced $109,- 
659,000 worth of rubber goods. 

New Jersey, because of Trenton, fol- 
lowed Ohio with an annual production 
of $25,458,000, or less than one fourth 
of the amount produced by the state of 
Ohio. 

During the five years in question 
Akron increased its rubber products 4.61 
times, increased 4.66 times and 
Trenton, 4.36. 


Soston 


These averages show that Akron is 
holding the lead which it had during the 
year 1914. 


Athletic Boom in Akron 


(Special Akron Correspondence) 


Akron, the cradle of the American In- 
dustrial Athletic Association, is reaping 
the benefit of rearing such a prodigy. 
Clean open sport is more popular in 
Akron perhaps than in any one city in 
the country. Every company has its 
various teams, track, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, swimming, everything of and for 
sport. 

The three rubber companies, 
Goodrich, Goodyear and Firestone, are 
promoting athletics on a gigantic scale. 
Recently the Goodyear company dedica- 
ted to its employes a clubhouse costing a 
million and a half of dollars. It is ab- 
solutely the last word in reereational 
clubhouses, it contains one of the largest 
indoor gymnasiums in the country, has 
swimming peols, bowling alleys, a com- 
plete theatre that seats 2800. It has its 
restaurants and cafeterias, its movie 
show plaes and auditorium, seating 8000. 


large 


Goodyear Buys Cotton Land 


In all, it is a place of wonders. The 
building is eight stories in height and 
takes in one city block. 

Goodrich rather than build such a 


large elubhouse has purchased the site 
for the largest athletie field in the world. 
The field will consist of forty-two acres 
of land, some of it wooded, and enclosing 
lakes. On this field will be 
built baseball diamonds, football fields, 
soccer fields, a third of a mile track, 
tennis courts, horseshoe pitching pits, a 
cricket field and space for every game 
that is known and played in this country. 
On the lakes canoe clubs will disport 
themselves and the swimmers will have 
their fun. Play ground equipment will 
be installed in the wooded sections for 
the kiddies. Pienie tables and all acces- 
sories for a jolly day will be found for 
the benefit of pienie parties. A _ club- 
house will be erected containing rest 
rooms for men and women, shower baths, 
kitchens, and all modern conveniences. 

Firestone has a large clubhouse for its 
employes, that has been in use for some 
time. 


two natural! 


The coming summer will be a sporting 
one from every angle. The companies of 
Akron have a city league in which eight 
fast teams are entered and always put 
up a glorious fight for the pennant. The 
annual track classic will be run off on 
May 31. Every company in the city 
affiliated with the A. I. A. A. will have 
part in this event. Prizes worth thous- 
ands of dollars will be given to the ath- 
letes and to the winning companies. 

All this activity is under the guidance 
of the American Industrial Athletic 
Association. The association has grown 
from a small beginning, embracing three 
large rubber companies, into the recog- 
nized parent body in the industrial field, 
and its work is merely starting. Eighty 
large corporations are already members 
of the association with applications for 
membership being received every day. 
Akron push and progress has succeeded 
and put across the Akron idea on sports. 


Goodrich Conducts Road Census 


Special Akron Correspondence) 


The Highway Traffie Bureau of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., conducted a twenty- 
four hour census on the Akron-Cleveland 
Road May 6-7. The results were sur- 
prising. A traffie increase of 171 per 
cent was shown over the figures obtained 
by the same means two years ago. 

During the entire twenty-four hours 
only forty-six horse-drawn vehicles ap- 
peared on the road, and these were all 
farm machines making a short trip be 
tween farms. This shows a decrease of 
5145 per cent on the number of horse- 
drawn conveyances using the road two 
years ago. 
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The check also showed the great num- 
bers of passenger cars that were being 
driven overland from the factories to 
destination. Fleets of ten to fifty passed 
bound as far south as Florida. Many 
North and South Carolina dealers were 
conducting drive-aways on this day. 
Many makes of passenger cars were re- 
presented. Fleets of trucks passed going 
to dealers in far away states. 

The check is one of many that will be 
made by the Bureau. When its work is 
finished on gathering statistics relating 
to our national highways it will be the 
best informed medium of information in 
the country. 


Transportation Hampers Distribution 
’ 
(Special Akron Correspondence 


Akron’s huge rubber companies are 
facing a difficult problem in finding 
transportation facilities to get their tire 
output into the hands of dealers and 
thence to the consumer. Railroads are 
not handling many ears that do not go 
to make up a full through train for some 
big city and the automobile truck is com- 
ing in for a lion’s share of work as a 
result. 

Until the middle of May the companies 
sueceeded fairly well in keeping their 
output moving. But when one considers 
that over 60,000 tires are being turned 
out daily, or 360,000 a week, the accumu- 
lation when shipping stops becomes enor- 
mous in the space of a few days. 

The companies when the _ railroad 
strike first broke, gave all attention to 
getting in supplies. So well did _ the 
traffic departments of the different 
plants do their work that there appears 
to be a plentiful supply of all raw mater- 
ials for the time being. 

The present condition has resulted in 
a slowing up of production to a certain 
extent. Goodyear is working its huge 
plants only five days a week. Other 
large factories are closing down depart- 
ments for short periods so that traffic de- 
partments can keep pace with produc- 
tion. 

No men are being hired by rubber 
companies at the present time and no 
wage inducements for workers are being 
held out. The whole plan seems to be to 
keep the present forces working without 
any extended layoffs. 

Labor, as a consequence, has become 
easily accessible to employers in lines of 
work other than industrial. And these 
other lines are rather limited as many 
building trades unions are out on strike 
for higher pay, thus tieing up building 
operations and removing the need of 
laborers and other unskilled help. 


Goodyear Buys Cotton Land 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany through the purchase of the Miller 
and Lux Bottonwillow ranch of 100,000 
acres, thirty miles west of Bakersfield, 
Cal., has become the largest grower of 
eotton in the world. The land will be 
sown in Pima long staple cotton, needed 
for fabric in the manufacture of tires. 
The consideration, it is said, was about 
$1,000,000. 


—~ 
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Personals of the Trade 


Slusser with California Goodyear—Goodrich Promotes Arthur—Max D. 
Bendel Passes Away—Aaronson with Gordon Tire—New Home 
for Goodyear Engineers—Eaton with Advertising Agency 


Slusser With California Goodyear 


One of the newest success stories in 
American industry centers around Clif- 
ton Slusser, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company executive. 

Mr. Slusser went to work for the 
Goodyear Company eight and a half 
years ago as a stenographer in the Ser- 
vice Department. He is leaving this 
month for Los Angeles to be general sup- 
erintendent of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of California, the new 
$15,000,000 subsidiary company on the 
Coast. He is thirty years old. 

Mr. Slusser was born in Massilon, Ohio 
and left school at the age of 11 to go to 
work as a glass blower in his home town. 
Sinee then he has been machinists helper, 
plumber, rubber worker, and has _ been 
ible to add to his education only at 
ight in business colleges after his day’s 
vork in the shop was over. William 
Stephens, now production superintendent 
n the Akron plant, was looking for a 
stenographer about that time and Slusser 
eame to his attention. 

Mr. Stephens didn’t want a man who 
would merely take dictation and pound 
the typewriter. He wanted a man who 
could get out into the factory and 
straighten things out for him with fore- 
men and employes. Slusser got the job. 
The first thing he did was to arrange 
to take a factory course after hours, 
getting into overalls and working 
through every department at the factory. 

Every time an emergency arose the 
new man got into it. He ate up hard 
jobs. The tougher the job, the better he 
liked it. One of the first of these was the 
flood of 1913 which side-swiped a part of 
Akron in its destruction of great 
stretches of territory at Dayton, Colum- 
bus and other sections. The lower floors 
of the factory were inundated, the power 
house put out of commission, and the 
entire plant tied up. Mr. Stephens 
ealled for volunteers among the men. 
Mr. Slusser was the first man to respond. 
It meant night and day work for days 
till the trouble was cleared up. Slusser’s 
work at this time brought him to the at- 
tention of Factory Manager P. W. Liteh- 
field. So when Mr. Litchfield started the 
Goodyear Flying Squadron shortly after, 
Mr. Slusser got the job of organizing 
that novel scheme of factory operation. 

The Squadron is a group of men 
who worked through every department 
of the factory and were used to balance 
production. It now numbers 1400 men 
and has already developed several hun- 
dred executives for the company. All 
this time Slusser was studying business 
economy, factory management and cor- 
poration organzation at night. 

Other opportunities came to him when 
a foreman took his vacation, and Mr. 
Slusser was given the job of running the 
department in his absence. The super- 
intendent of the Canadian plant fell sick. 


Mr. Slusser went up and ran the factory. 
Everyone predicted it ecouldn’t be done. 
Slusser turned the trick. Suecessively 
he took over the efficiency department, 
the planning department, the factory 
expert work, the company’s garage and 
trucking work, the labor department and 
the aeronautical work of Goodyear. 


About a year ago he was made _per- 
sonnel manager and admitted to the 
executive council, a group of five men 


who under Mr. Litchfield were responsi- 
ble for the operation of the entire fac- 
tory now employing 33,000 men in Akron 














CLIFTON SLUSSER 


alone. His promotion to complete 
charge of production at the new plant in 
the west which will start operations in 
June with 5000 men and will produce 
5,000 tires a day at the outset, is the 
logical climax of his eight and a half 
vears in Akron. 


Goodrich Promotes Arthur 


(Special Akron Correspondence) 


W. C. Arthur was recently made assis- 
tant secretary and counsel for the B. 
F. Goodrich Co. Arthur was formerly 
manager of the legal department and had 
served in that capacity since the organ- 
ization of that department. He is a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburg, 
taking his law degree in 1913. 


Eaton With Advertising Agency 


W.R. Eaton, formerly advertising 
manager of the Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Colo., has been elected  vice- 
president of the Penny Ross Advertising, 
Ine., Chieago, Ill, in charge of automo- 
motive and rubber products accounts. 
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Max D. Bendel Passes Away 


The many friends of Max D. Bendel, 
manager of the Twitchell Gauge Co. of 
Chicago, will be shocked to learn of his 
death from heart failure at Chicago on 
May 7th. Mr. Bendel was stricken just 
after he had alighted from the suburban 
train on his way to business. 

Mr. Bendel succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Twitchell Gauge Co. in 1912 
shortly after the company was acquired 
by A. Sehrader’s Son, Ine. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In addition to his duties as sales 
executive of the Twitchell Gauge Co. 
he also conducted the Chicago Branch of 
the Schrader Co. He was highly success- 
ful as a salesman and the rapid expan- 
sion of the Twitchell business was in a 
great measure due to his aggressive per- 
sonality and enthusiasm. 


Aaronson With Gordon Tire 


B. E. Aaronson who has succeeded M. 
S. Lines as sales manager of the Gordon 
Tire & Rubber Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has been special sales representative of 
the Mohawk Rubber Company for the 
past three years. Before that he had 
been connected with Empire in the sales 
department and previous to that with 
Goodyear. 


New Home for Goodyear Engineers 


The engineering departments of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will soon 
move into one of the finest shops in the 
country. 

The new shop will contain everything 
from machine shop and store rooms to 
‘arpenter and pattern shops. The build- 
ing will have its own entrance, with time 
oflice and ecard racks to accommodate 


3,000 men. The best washroom and 
toilet facilities have been included in the 
plans. 

Present quarters of the engineering 


departments have been entirely outgrown. 
Large departments are crowded into 
two-by-twice space, with narrow aisles 
and poor light. Store room space has 
been entirely inadequate. The new 
building remedies the trouble. 

The new home of the engineering de- 
partments is a five story steel and 
brick building. When completed, before 
the first of summer, it will be 520 feet 
long by 160 feet wide. It runs parallel 
with Second Avenue, just across the 
Little Cuyahoga river, at Kelly Avenue. 
In design it is the last word in machine 
and carpenter shops. Every department 
of the engineering division of Goodyear 
will be moved into commodious quarters 
in the building. 


Kiley at Denver Branch 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

George H. Kiley has been appointed 
assistant-district manager for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. He _ for- 
merly was assistant branch manager at 
New York, and before going to Denver 
was in charge of the field aetivity of 
Goodyear’s “Motorize the Farm” bureau. 
He has been with Goodyear for ten years. 
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News from the 


Hudson Tire Incorporated—Mason 
Builds—-Advance Plant Nears 
in Production—New 


Hudson Tire Incorporated 


Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation under New York State 
laws with a capital stock of $1,000,000., 
of the Hudson Tire and Rubber Corpor- 
ation, whose executive offices are located 
at 503-504 Proctor Building, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Building operations will 
mence at tract ol 
land already acquired in that city. It is 
planned to modern factory 
designed to manufacture both 


com- 
once on a twenty-acre 
erect a 


especially 


cord and fabric tires, tubes, solid truck 
tires and other rubber goods. 

The incorporators and officers of the 
new Company are W M. Doucette, 
president and general manager and H. 
B. Seymour, vice president and treas- 
urer 

Mr. Doucette is one of the pioneer tire 
men in this country having started 


twenty-five years ago in the bicycle and 
carriage tire period During his eareer 
he has held responsible positions with 
the leading tire manufacurers, 
parts of the United States 
foreign countries in the in- 
terests of his connections. Mr. Doucette 
recently resigned as Eastern District 
manager, located in New York City, of 
the Mason Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Kent, Ohio, and brings to his company a 
thorough practical knowledge of the 
manufacture and sale of tires which 
should result in a large measure of suc- 
cess in his new undertaking. 

H. B. Seymour will be recognized in 
the trade as having been connected for 
the past three years with. THe RuBBER 
Ace ANp Tire News and Tire TRADE 
JOURNAL, from which publications he has 
resigned his position as editor and busi- 
He started in the rubber 
years ago with the 
Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. Later becoming 
treasurer and manager of the 
Davidson Rubber Company, Charlestown, 
Mass. and also held the position of pur- 
Plymouth Rubber 


several ol 
covering all 
and several 


ness manager. 
business seventeen 
Boston Woven 


sales 


chasing agent of the 
Company, Canton, Mass. He has a 
large acquaintance in the rubber and 
allied industries, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of manufacturing processes, 
machinery and prevailing sources of 
supply for raw materials which should 
prove invaluable in his work with the 
Hudson Tire and Rubber Corporation. 
Mason Housing Plans 
Extensive housing plans are under 
way at Kent, Ohio, to provide accommo- 
dations for the large increase of em- 
ployes due to extension of the tire plant 
and starting of the cotton fabric 
mills of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 
One of the housing plans—that nearest 
the plant, has attracted much favorable 
comment by its completeness as a com- 
munity center of high order. It consists 
of a group of three units facing a court 
which will have a fountain, flower beds, 


also 
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Trade at Large 


Housing Plans—Grand kapids Tire 


Completion—Overland Now 
Montana Factory 

trees and shrubbery. There will be a 
total of twenty-three five-room suites, 


each consisting of a living room, dining 
room and kitchen on the first floor, and 
on the second two bed rooms and a bath. 
It is expected that each suite will accom- 
modate six or eight girls, or a family of 
four or five persons. A pleasing feature 
of the plan is a community hall of good 
size in one of the units of the group 
which ean be utilized for entertainment, 
dancing, ete. 

The construction is brick, tile and 
stueeo. All the buildings are heated 
central plant. The group is 

few rods of the Mason Cotton 
point toa 


from a 
within a 
fabrie mills and indications 
vreat demand for the suites. 


Rapids Tire Builds 


Grand 


The first building for the plant of the 
Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., soon will spring 
into being. This structure will measure 
240 x 66 feet and will be three stories 
high. It is intended that other buildings 
will be added when production is well 
under way. 

Should the company find it impossible 
to make other suitable arrangements it 
will erect its own power and lighting 
plant. 

The new factory marks a new era in 
Grand Rapids’ industrial growth. It will 
be situated in the northeastern section of 
the city along the Grand Trunk railroad, 
a section that has marked advantages but 
which hitherto has been neglected by 
local manufacturers. Erection of the 
factory is expected to result in increased 
property valuations in this section. It 
also is believed that other tire concerns 
may locate in Grand Rapids as it has 
been noted in other cities that when such 
an industry becomes established similar 
enterprises followed. 

Plans for the factory were prepared 
by H. H. Swan, the company’s own 
factory manager. Mr. Swan spent the 
week in Cleveland and other cities has- 
tening shipment of building supplies. 
These are expected at any early date 
when actual construction will be begun 
and rushed through to a finish. 


Advance Plant Nears Completion 


Work on the erection of the new plant 
of the Advance Rubber Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is progressing rapidly and the 
firm expects to be ready for occupancy 
by the middle of June. Most of the 
machinery is well on the way and will be 
set up within a short time. The Advance 
Rubber Co. reports excellent business 
during the first quarter of 1920, particu- 
arly from the Los Angeles territory 
The fact that the firm contracted on 
fabric at the old prices adds to the op- 
timism the company is now enjoying 
with respect to good business for the 
year. 
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Overland Now in Production 


The new manufacturing plant of the 
Overland Tire Rubber Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr., bids fair to establish a record 
from the standpoint of modern tire 
building facilities. The plant is com- 
pleted and the company is producing 
200 tires and 500 tubes daily. 

Deep wells on the plant 
furnish abundant water for use in the 
manufacturing of Overland tires. Other 
factory features include a carrying sys- 
tem for ashes whereby they are conveyed 
from the pit by a steam pressure con- 
veyor to an overhead steel container, on 
the outside of the building, under which 
a truck is driven and filled with the 
ashes from the steel container. An air 
pressure system is also used in the euring 
room for operating the cranes, thereby 
making possible quick handling of cores 
and molds. 

Maurice Allard, associated with the 
consulting engineering firm of H. B. 
sixler & Co., of Akron, Ohio, recently 
spent several days at the faetory in 
making a final survey of production de- 
tails. A new Herman tire building 
machine has been set up and is now in 
operation. The inventor himself was 
present at the installation. The company 
plans, it is said, to use a sufficient num- 
ber of these machines to handle all of its 
fabrie tire output. Cord tires, will be 
built by hand. 


property 


New Montana Factory 


Only some unforseen delay in_ the 
arrival of machinery can prevent the 
Montana Cord Tire company, the newest 
industry of Great Falls, Mont., from 
participating in the 1920 tire trade, ac- 


cording to Supt. C. J. Drope of that 
company. 

The industry will be housed in two 
buildings, the first unit of which was 
formerly the factory building of the 
Montana Maearoni factory. This build- 
ing, of brick construction, measures 
50 x 150 feet. To this was added a 
boiler room and an 80-foot stack. Work 


is now in progress on the main factory 
building, two stories high, with floor 
space of 60 x 190 feet. This, with the 
addition at the rear of the main factory 
building, 30 x 60 feet gives a ground 
floor space of 60 x 210 feet in the main 
factory. 

Adequate room is now provided, ac- 
cording to Supt. Drope, to handle the 
natural expansion of the business for a 
period of two years. The initial produe- 
tion will be 100 cord tires, 100 fabric 
tires and 50 inner tubes per day. 


Interchurch Movement at Firestone 


In the interest of the Interchurch 
World Movement, which he termed “one 
of the great forward steps,” H. S. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., recently stopped work in all 
the Akron factories of the company for 
more than a half hour. In that time the 
thousands of workers, gathered in three 
huge mass meetings, heard the message 
of the movement through some of its 
foremost speakers. 
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Chemical Industries to Exhibit 


The 1920 annual, which is the Sixth 
National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries returns to the Grand Central Palace, 

New York, where it will be given dur- 

¢ the week September 20th to 25th 
nelusive. The exposition this year will 

more pretentious than ever; in fact it 

ll be the largest distinctly industrial 

position ever held, and will surpass its 

predecessors by one-third. 

here are now engaged for the coming 

position 358 exhibitors which is more 

an in the previous one in Chicago. 

e growth of this exposition is remark- 

e amd in a way indicates the growth 

d development of the chemical indus- 
in America. In 1915 the first 
position was composed of 83 exhibitors, 
e second increased to 188, the third to 
the fourth to 334, and the fifth in 
hich the available space was much re- 
tricted and exhibitors were held to a 


es 


os 


nimum to admit 351 exhibitors, the 
vresent number of 358 the managers 
state cannot be much increased in number 


because of the limited amount of space 
remaining. Another floor had been added 
riving four floors of the Grand Central 
Palace each of which covers a whole 
square of city block so that exhibitors 
could secure increased space and _ not 
suffer the cramping felt in the last expo- 
sition. 

Quite as remarkable as the growth of 
the exposition itself is the increased at- 
tendanee and interest that is shown in the 
exhibits. To the first exposition there 
eame 63,000 visitors, to the second there 
eame 80,000 and this has _ steadily in- 
creased till at the last there was in excess 
111,000. One who has watched the 
development of the exposition and the 
interest of the visitors ean testify to the 
great improvement in character of re- 
presentatives the manufacturers have in 
attendanee with their exhibits and the 
wholesouled way in which they give val- 
uable information and diseuss the details 
of the nature of the many materials on 
exhibit. On the other hand the exhibitor 
profits doubly from this open contract 
with the men from the field for often the 
suggestions they make are immeasurably 


ot 


valuable and the orders they place 
equally as welcome. 

rr bd - . . . 

[This year the exposition will have 


three special sections, one, the Electric 
Furnace Section, another the Fuel Econ- 
omy Section, and the third a Materials 
Handling Section, the two latter are new 


sections: the first will as its name implies 


he one of electric furnace exhibits; the 
Fuel Economy Section will consist of 
exhibits of machinery and apparatus, 


furnaces, producers, stokers and all de- 
vices for the economic utilization or more 
efficient combustion of fuel. The possi- 
ble exhaustion of our fuel reserves in the 
not far distant future and the present 
high cost of fuel makes this section one of 
much interest to all industrial plants. 
[he Materials Handling Section will be 
a series of exhibits of machinery and 
equipment for the handling of material 
such as: conveying, transporting, eleva- 
ting, ineluded in this will be weighing, 
measuring and power transmission equip- 
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ment. So important have these mechan- 
ical features become for all industrial 
plants due to the shortage and high-wage 
for man-power that an unusual interest 
is expected in this new section. 

The program for the exposition will 
have sessions on subjects the phases of 
which will be developed in the exhibits 
of these latter two sections. There will 
be sessions on chemical engineering for 
which an elaborate program is planned. 
Motion pictures which will have a keen 
interest for technical men will form part 
of the program, and there will be pop- 
ular publie addresses as well. 

The committee for the exposition con- 
Charles H. Herty, chairman, 
“Journal of Industrial & Engin- 
Raymond F. Bacon, 
L. H. Baeke- 


Board; 


sists of: 
editor 
eering Chemistry” ; 
director, Mellon Institute; 
land, member, Naval Consulting 
Henry B. Faber, consulting chemist; 
Ellwood Hendrick, pres. the Chemist’s 
Club:Bernhard C. Hesse, chemist, Gener- 
al Chemieal Co.; W. S. Landis, pres. 
American Electrochemical Society; A. D. 
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Goodyear Buys Dirigible 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the purchase 
from the United States government of a 
huge French ship of the Chalais-Maudon 
type that is scheduled to make daily 
round trips between Akron and Detroit 
“arrying mail, express, freight and pas- 
sengers. It is planned to have the air- 
line opened by fall and during the first 
month’s operation only express and 
freight will be carried in order that 
rates, running time and landing places 
ean be tried out and adjusted. 

The dirigible was built for the United 
States Navy and is already on its way 
over from France. It is expected that 
the ship will be delivered to the Wing- 
foot Lake aeronautical station in a few 
weeks where it will immediately be as- 
sembled and equipped to start on its 
history making run between Akron and 
Detroit. 

The French ship is twice as large as 


any dirigible ever assembled in Akron. 
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Little, pres. Arthur D. Little, Inc.; Wm. It has a capacity of 320,000 cubic feet 


H. Nichols, chairman board, General 
Chemical Company; W. A. Noyes, pres. 
American Chemical Society; H. C. Par- 
melee, editor, “Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering”; Fred W. Payne, Co- 
Manager Exposition; R. P. Perry, vice- 
president, The Barrett Co.; Charles F. 
Roth, co-manager Exposition; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-pres., U. S. Food Products 
Corp.; David Wesson, pres. American 
Inst. Chemical Engineers; M. C. Whita- 
ker, pres., U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. 
and the managers, as in the past are 
Charles F. Roth and Fred W. Payne. 


Collins Rubber Increases Output 


The E. O. Collins Rubber Company, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, is showing strength and 
growth, and with patent protection for 
the “Collins Auto Rubber Vacuum 
Valve Cap” in both this country and 
Canada, the company is expecting to 
make greater strides in the near future. 


At the present time the company is 
making 50,000 caps a month, or an 
average of 2,000 daily, while within a 


month it is planned to make the output 
125,000 monthly or an average of 5,000 
daily. This will necessitate the doubling 
of the present force. 


and is 260 feet long. The crew consists 
of four men. An _ enclosed cabin 45 
feet long will carry from thirty to thirty- 
five people but for long trips the number 
will be limited to twenty for comfort. 
Twin motors of 250 hp. each enable the 
ship, to make fifty-five miles and hour. 

Goodyear has moved its aeronautic 
headquarters to Wingfoot Lake which 
will be the landing place of all dirigibles 
flying out of this city. A ship of the 
180,000 eu. ft. size is under course of 
construction and will supplement the 
work of the 320,000 eu. ft. ship. It is 
planned also to have a personnel of 100 


men in training at Wingfoot Lake to 
take over the work of flying these 
dirigibles. 


In lieu of a hangar a mooring station 
will be used in Detroit during the try-out 


of the ship. Ultimately the landing 
stations not only in Detroit, buat in 
other cities where the ships may be 


routed, will consist of a tower, to which 
the ship will be anchored. An elevator 
in the tower will take the passengers 
and baggage to and from the ship. 

The purchase of the French ship has 
enabled the Goodyear company to obtain 
immediate possession of a type of ship 
that would take some time to build in 
its own plant. 
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Cotton Market Report 


The following bulletin relative to con- 
ditions in the cotton market was issued 
on May 13 by A Norden & Co., of New 
York: 


There has again been quite a volume 
of liquidation and short selling during the 
week on the idea of general deflation hav- 
ing set in, with the outlook for extensive 
curtailment of demand for all commodi- 
ties that are not absolute necessities, and 
general upsetting of 
world; in 


with the consequent 
the mereantile and financial 
short a strong wave of pessimism has been 
spreading over the country and has also 
Exehange cireles. On 
would seem to be some 


spread to Cotton 
the surface there 
foundation for the pessimistic feeling, in 
the price cutting in some lines, that 
seems to be forced by tight money, but 
this very fact and the attitude of the 
National Reserve Banks in eaurtailing 
credits, appear to us to be simply the 
proper against any sudden 
disturbance, and to remove the danger by 
facing it We believe the condition of 
this country is being strengthened rather 
than weakened by these precautions, 
while the European financial situation 
has certainly improved vastly during the 
last few months, as shown by the decided 
recovery of all rates of exchange. 


preventives 


However, this may be, the effect on 
cotton prices has been only temporary so 
far, with the undertone continuing firm; 
about the only result has been to create 
quite a large speculative short interest, 
with the other end of the contracts held 
by cotton trade interests. The result can 
easily be forseen, if this strong technical 
position should collide with fresh bullish 
features. 

And these fresh bullish features seem 
to be shaping themselves rapidly for a 
possible sensation when they are fully 
realized. Our crop report of two weeks 
ago consolidated the various advices 
from the South, and showed the condi- 
tion practically the worst on record. In 
less than three weeks more the condition 
expressed numerically by the 
Agricultural Bureau, so that the world 
will appreciate it more readily, and 
meanwhile the crop outlook has not im- 
proved perceptibly, even if it has not be- 
come worse. The ten-year average con- 
dition on May 25th is 78.7 and it looks 
as if the figure this vear might be con- 
siderably lower. What the effect would 
be if the world should find itself faced 
by a sixth small crop can be left to in- 
dividual imagination. 


will be 


War Department Buys Dirigibles 


Special Akron Correspondence) 

The war department has purchased 
two of the pony blimps now being 
made by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. They will be used in training 
dirigible pilots and observers. They are 
ninety-five feet long, twenty-eight feet 
high and forty feet in diameter, capable 
of carrying two or three passengers and 
attaining a speed of forty miles an hour. 
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Rubber Imports for April 


The Rubber Association of America, 
Ine., has recently issued the following 
statisties relative to the imports of rub- 


ber during April: 
* PLANTATIONS 


From Tons 
Liverpool 252 
Marsei:les 44 
London 3,437 
Southampton 159 
Kobe ; 350 
Singapore 11,514 
Medan 25 
Colombo 1,563 
Batavia 993 
Cochin 213 
Sourabaya 672 
Tandjong Priok 276 
Penang 1,397 
Pt. Swettenham 81 
Japan and others 110 
21,03¢ 
MANICOBA AND MATTO GROSSO 
Matto Gre 10 
AFRICANS 

From Tons 
Marseilles R9 
Antwerp 40 
Bordeaux B51 
Liverpool 95 
llavwr 36 
Dakar 17 
628 


CENTRALS AND GUAYULI 


Centrals (Mexico and Central America 29 
Guayule (Mexico) Eagle Pass by rail 79 
108 
PARAS 

From Tons 
Manaos 506 
Para 1,295 
ltacoatiara 32 
Iquitos 60 
1,893 


GUM WASTE RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTED 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


From Tons 
Waste 448 
Balata 22 
Miscellaneous Gums 812 


COMPARISON 1919—1920 
Total 
Importations 
tions for 
4 months 


ending 

April April April 

1919 1920 30, 1920 

Plantations 24,678 21,0386 97,049 

Paras 2,794 1,893 9,432 

Africans 90 628 2,521 

Central 144 29 428 

Gay ule 330 79 13 
Manicobas and 

Matto Gress 110 10 13 


25,146 23,675 109,670 
ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR APRIL, 1920, 
SHOWING PORTS OF ORIGIN 
AND ARRIVAL 


From Arrived 

at Tons 
Singapore New York 9,291 
Singapore San Francisco . 1,617 
Singapore Seattle .... see 606 
Penang Seatth cider 141 
Penang New York 1,008 
Penang Vancouver . 131 
Penang San Francisco 117 
Batavia San Francisco 637 
Batavia New York : 356 
Sourabaya . San Francisco ‘ 159 
Sourabaya - New York ha 513 
Japan and others Seattle , 110 


Kobe o* San Francisco . 350 
Tandjong Priok - New York ; ‘ 276 
Colombo ; New York , - 1,131 
Colombo San Francisco ... 432 
Southampton New York 159 
Medan - New York be 25 
Marseilles ~+++ New York . , 44 
London : New York . . 38,4387 
Liverpool seodsewes New York 252 
Port Swettenham - New York . 31 
Cochin New York 213 


21,036 
ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
Atlantic Ports 
New York 
Pacific Ports 


16,736 





San Francisco .. 3,812 
Seattle 857 
Vancouver 131 
4,300 
Total . .21,036 
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Egyptian Cotton Conditions 


The following resume of cotton con- 
ditions in Egypt during the week of 
April 16th, has been“ received by the 
Alexandria Cotton Company, Ltd., of 
Boston, Mass: 

“Futures”: The market has _ been 
quiet all the week and little business has 
heen passing, the net change on the week 
is $1.75 down for May and $6.25 up for 
November. 

The extremes have been 
162 for May; $137.00 
November. 

New crops have continued to advance 
and are fairly firm, speculative interests 
have been the principal buyers. We 
maintain our opinion that new crops 
at present prices seem too dear. 

“Spot”: The Spot market has beer 
moderately active, for this time of the 
vear. Uppers have been in rather better 
demand, and holders have immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that the long 
awaited demand, has materialized, and 
they have advanced prices accordingly 
this action is premature and may have 
the effect of putting consumers out of the 
market again. Better qualities of Sak 
ellarides continue to be firmly held 
while low grades are neglected an 
cheap lots are sometimes obtainable. 

“Crop”: Crop news is better, and 
the improvement in the temperature has 
been very beneficial. 

Practically the whole of the cottor 
lands have now been sown, and the ger 
mination in the Northern Central and 
Northern Districts has been much bette 
than that experienced in the Southern 
and Southern Central districts, so that 
the amount of resowing which will be 
necessary in the Northern Districts wil 
be much less in comparison. 

On the whole the crop is progressing 
normally, although 10 to 12 days late. 

It becomes more evident that, unless 
something unforseen happens, the sum 
mer water supply will be short. The 
crop to be watered will be larger than 
usual whilst, on the other hand, the Up 
per Nile gauges at present indicate 
reduced prospective supply. 


$151.50 and 
and 143 for 


Rubber Exports for 1919 


The Bureau of Foreign and Demesti 
Commerce, of the Department of Com 
meree, at Washington, D. C., has recent!) 
issued statistics showing the exports o! 
rubber manufacturers from the United 
States by countries during the calendar 
year 1919. The figures show that during 
1919 rubber scrap to the value of $808,- 


993 was exported; reclaimed rubber, 
$839,938; Belting, hose and packing, 
$6,100,460 ; boots, $714,713; shoes, 


druggists sundries, $1,270, 
$28,924,659; all 
other manu 


$4,551,386 ; 
506: automobile tires, 
other tires, $1,557,227; all 
factures, $9,097,773. 

Total exports for 1918 were as fo! 
lows: Belting, hose and packing, $4,525, 
243: hoots, $2,799,186; shoes, $1,584,747 ; 
druggist’s sundries, $772,539; automobile 
tires, $14,511,621; other tires, $755,888; 
all other manufacturers, $5,762,079. 

The complete list for 1919 by countries 
appears on the next page. 











, 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER, MANUFACTURERS OF, FROM THE UNITED STATES, BY COUNTRIES, CALENDAR YEAR 1919. 
, Belting Druggist’s All other 
] hose and rubber Automobile eae manna 
ntri Old Reclaimed ckin Boots Shoes sundries casings all other 
: — = ~~ Lbs. Dollars Sales Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
stria-Hungary 5,828 9 43,121 94 49,994 
res and 
y Maderia Bisse 222 284 118 
ot <. sawn’ 88,580 13,130 13,468 2,400 7,976 112 215 26,308 17,826 3,451 532,532 143,020 64,813 
eS Re 129,600 22,090 50,669 10,076 22,322 500,219 346,849 20,547 1,254,324 54,492 173,646 
ol «caesar 52.120 73,852 62,413 300 23,367 2,389 
ance .......+.- 608,099 100,015 180,570 26,574 82,222 124 310 75,281 52,339 45,581 3,535,178 128,990 1,159,438 
rmany .......- 201,000 29,204 2,307 1 4 1,007 1,013 1,200 33,280 27 11,746 
braitar ......- 96 335 1,464 1,386 175 90 130 
Oth ax sak x 1,344 201 1,805 3,028 3,177 1,561 83,449 87 16,922 
wae ~ 509 11,027 25,560 27,689 23,335 3,508 23,961 1,653 7,140 
> aapcnsane ¢ Se 3,136 11,8375 1,916 11,165 480 1,352 55.626 54.688 8,579 226,245 18 43/818 
ita, Gozo, and e 
Cyprus oe 22 o9 14 424 1,197 
therlands ....1,283,640 127,062 127,915 25,900 74,633 “ 60,923 51,018 11,598 1,043,981 136,640 126,064 
ren tags 40,000 2,500 113,755 8,338 19,731 951,146 728,810 14,021 845,690 78,279 121,659 
rtugal 7,491 13 83 7,164 6,932 1,367 176,303 12,300 5,590 
mani@ ......- 10,062 19 aoe 27,279 850 70,785 9’ 580 1,634 
8 sia in Europe 8,400 2 12 15,27! 17,637 1,402 1,107 
‘bia, Monte- 
me GOO cece 800 
aS 255 ita 27,202 3,220 16,378 216 B82 41,912 27,672 16,565 825,007 7,759 92.982 
beh. teakews 188,640 31,150 143,858 23,837 198,058 264 2,000 258,566 169,843 19.355 1,373,847 58468 116.114 
tverland ... 6,632 720 1,060 195,640 123,394 13,638 220,052 620 86,965 
ey in Europe 1,017 427,887 346,777 1,028 85,334 1,175 600 
ind ....-1,488,874 189,422 321,504 53,906 480,621 27,239 48,391 1,046,264 640,056 176,918 1,508,460 120,909 1,499,693 
and oe 49063 42.988 448,000 73,297 13,525 6,700 4,983 949 263 5,669 
n¢ viet 873 241 2,209 
a 1,772 140 455 2,239 2,183 1,248 286 901 2°500 
sh Honduras 1,780 2,861 13,613 435 6,663 414 1.294 
A Pe 2,316,488 178,578 3,750,138 619,524 441,730 56,177 182,757 131,222 146,824 275,713 1,021,014 57,262 2,157,484 
1 Rica 8,540 60 69 1,925 12,301 1,343 6,683 
mala 15,665 83 112 2,939 2,990 5,132 64,981 3,963 13,639 
ras 13,263 315 976 4,107 4,857 2,639 35,489 3,646 4.613 
gua 13,846 52 40 2,267 2,140 4,100 32,075 335 24,858 
ma , 321 71 99,646 470 2,046 16,43 17,983 9,019 416,637 24,361 40,264 
wior ocee 9,732 195 134 2,190 95,664 5,528 40,436 
) 590 35 704,460 414 1,860 36,101 83,616 103,519 805,614 62,543 259.397 
rley, ete.. 179 9,136 26,290 1,042 883 6 652 
indland and o 
brador . 26,292 70,827 208,470 89,026 87.190 2,026 24,519 1,213 43,399 
idos ode 1,546 42 83 1,661 1,662 1,358 31,026 4,442 2 058 
a pone 8,853 12,306 14,855 2,627 156,822 2.781 12.824 
lad 
fobago .. 2,067 2 12 4,678 3,049 3,460 78,435 3,616 5,449 
Brit 
Dee. ni. 3,370 6.333 5,429 2,340 33,700 4,059 3,870 
( ' ge 105 10 30 15 454,908 844 1,131 350,159 231,951 86,060 2,013,071 134,552 419.288 
Danish West 
Indies ....... 112 12 2,469 1,468 1,774 1,440 8,679 508 2,679 
h West. 
es . 6,614 477 433 167 10,390 138 1,187 
ch West "3 
ndies “_ 8,258 2 17 2,535 2,114 54 159,176 7,880 6,153 
in 3794 595 714 3,727 60, 102 873 6,565 
) inican 
public ..... 15,785 12 30 1,305 1,493 11,878 121,891 7,832 18,858 
Arcentina ...... 236,980 16 76 61,338 53,553 65,146 1,788,147 84,051 272,768 
So eee 34,947 1,315 24,191 158 1,915 
hee ee 329,713 494 2,475 92,834 77,343 46,490 1,018,055 27,362 273,095 
Chile mic RTO y 358,362 3,002 12,480 25,605 21,389 39,039 795,440 26,720 139,786 
' Colombia ...... 16,027 37 102 7,364 6,843 9,154 124,238 9,8 25,285 
ee RT 11,555 36 126 2,970 2,687 5,797 77,189 628 4,743 
British Guiana. . 4,803 7,699 3,873 531 49,637 3,891 3,510 
Dute ch Guiana .. 1,009 120 78 548 3,265 1.180 
French Guiana... 4 20 53 70 81 3 
Paraguay ..... 5,482 106 114 175 2,046 740 
Peru “ae 122,546 1,481 9,030 3,291 3,653 11,010 230,812 5,111 37,608 
UTEgee « «opie 43,863 560 630 24,769 20,909 19,784 645,970 2,555 85,955 
Venezuela ...... 20,948 72 259 285 230 12,326 226,953 2,372 19,239 
ee eee 1,847 
China 49 14 83,230 315 $88 98,031 106,099 21,418 254,784 8,618 82,22 
Japanese China.. 57 808 1,697 8,797 10.192 252 1,425 8,924 
CHIME sn sccaas 2,704 48 304 1,394 1,218 162 11,538 150 ‘3,879 
British India... 88,374 4 16 8,255 6,429 18,724 557,396 23,154 108,427 
straits 
Settlements ... 20,000 3,575 13,437 12 30 2,413 2,596 2,693 636,101 14,858 64,652 
Other Brit. 
: East Ind. .... 4,380 320 163 322 18,477 1,857 
i atch East 
| Indies ae hare 36,466 3 18 1,974 2,735 4,096 686,873 40,335 65,570 
French East 
Fr 16,806 24 15 167 7,518 305 483 
fongkong .... 12,684 373 1,089 8,192 7,424 2,656 79,334 2,204 12,641 
. WEE stetatyes 1,453,462 66,356 46,574 7,397 301,792 28,517 56,022 393,679 390.663 16,779 422,432 5,106 276,280 
.. FOUN a ns Sin ich 1,092 
Russia in Asie. . 36,272 6,165 21,860 162,340 204,823 11,064 266,674 17,332 
; MO vorcianess 1,830 234 281 842 12,239 505 2,487 
; a rkey in Asia. . 1,016 223 669 13,981 16,492 81 12,734 1,592 
AUSGEEEED cccces 199,101 1,773 5,478 151,673 99,477 54,071 751,584 32,469 199,569 
ew Zealand ... 123.653 14.734 41,609 15,272 17,549 17,067 1,023,807 29,637 124,917 
Other Brit. 
r Oceania ..... 1,297 753 1,329 295 7,118 282 987 
rench Oceania... 2,974 1,336 1,558 52 13,516 3,733 2,857 
‘(rerman Oceania. 29 ll 33 241 334 8,862 546 2,718 
ilippine Islands 279,282 1,319 2,878 153,305 146,311 26,273 1,372,544 125,522 437,567 
selgian Kongo. . 70,467 4 5 215 
ritish West 
RED @tan one 10,335 2 13 71 148 282 122,940 268 1,747 
‘ritish South 
Africa 7,200 1,597 564,972 3,969 12,385 67,377 54,368 19,019 479,934 27,937 136,183 
sritish East 
pS ee 21 372 230 42 32,402 1,835 
: Canary Islands... ‘ 4,545 7 
’ French Africa... 5,767 1 3 28,82 132 596 
p German Africa... 5 12 
: ltalian Africa... . 2,579 
? ‘ibe sc kd veuer a 20 21 45 4 
orocco. . 904 800 255 o— 
Pestaionns Africa 50,791 184 823 82 101 463 15 405 2,772 
” GIES. éeccccoes 3,144 1,043 911 219 25, 881 2,999 7,882 
ON dkicinnks 8,292,053 808,993 5,070,632 839,938 6,100,460 261,110 714,713 5,794,488 4,551,386 1 270, 506 28,924,659 1,557,227 9,097,773 
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American Rubber Patents 
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1,338,677 lo Thomas E. Cook and Alexander 
T. Freiji, Rincom, N Mex Lock for tire-casings 

1,338,842 lo Victor P. Ratzburg, Nashau, N 
H assignor to Barrell Holding & Mfg. Co 
Portland. Maine Armor for vehicle-tires 

1,338,84 le Victor P. Ratzburg, Nashua, N 


H., assignor to Barrell Holding & Mfg. Co., Port 


land, Maine Armor for vehi 


le-tires 


more modern means by the acquisition of 


many thousand more acres of desert 
which will be irrigated to grow long 
staple cotton used in fabrie for the 


manufacture of automobile tires. Besides 
its use for purposes of supervision, the 
dirigible will probably be used to trans- 


JF 
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Akron Stock Prices 


(Special Akron Correspondence ) 


The recent depression in the Akron 
rubber stock market, accentuated by the 
railroad tieup, has made itself felt in the 
entire list, the late quotations show. 

Goodrich common is down around the 
60 mark for the first time in many 
months. Goodyear common has slipped 
back to 350, while Firestone is_ being 








1,339,151—To George S. Andrus, Akron, Ohio : 
a 339,25 To J Albert J } port Goodyear officials to Phoenix and quoted around the 160 mark. 
139.28 oO or ert Perkir srook! . " 2 ° > . 
wy ¥. J tube for tir even as far as the California factory at General common appears to be an ex- 
SSUED MAY 19 Los Angeles, a trip of about 400 miles. ception to the general rule. This stock 
clone Sa I 'p Goodrich’ Co, Akron. hic. For these purposes the “pony blimp” has attracted a bid of 800 and being held 
Assigt Goodrich Co kron, Ohio : 
Center re bea type of airship will be used because of !°Fr 1,000. 
' . teh " —_ a, we; its ease in handling and small crew re- Following are the quotations of May 
ex ‘ 5 ae xi € eta . ae - 
quirements. Built as the first dirigible 15: 
1, 338 ,543 FA 
1,339 , 782 ARADT FOR —_ = 
NEUMATIC VEHICLE. = RES 1,339, 984 


TIRE 


Pr SS oS 


4 +4\ 





wi 


1,338,677 
LOCK FOR 
TIRE 


» 4c thn] 
CAS IGS 


1,339,516 
PNEUMATIC 


TIRE 


(=) 
eA 


1,339,876 











1,339,283 
DWER TUSE 





1,339,504 
DEVICE FOR 
CHANGING TIRES 











OVERSHOE INNER TUBE 


1,338,842 
ARMOP FOR 
VEHICLE=T IRES 





1,339,151 
VULCANIZER 








RUSILIGNT 1,339,875 1,339,472 1,339,451 1,339,868 
CORE FOR CORE FOR : RUBSER CENTERING-BING EXPANS IBLE 
TIRE CASINGS TIRE CASINGS TIRE FILLER FOR TIRE-BEADS TIRE 
1,339,504—To John E. Erickson, St. Paul, ysed in this country for commercial pur- ie Bid = Asked 
Minn Device for use in changing tires : : A Amer. R. & T. com..... — 88 
1,339,516—To Burton A. Karr, Los Angeles, POS@S, the little airship, _probably the Amazon Rubber ...... senneees ea 98 
~ A ae ~ Tease 2 ly, Ont Ca smallest practicable dingible ever con- Firestone com. .............. . 158 165 
539,782 o Isaac Normandy, ntario an , ° . ‘ires 6 per ce 93 ‘ 
ada, assignor to Isaac L. Leo, Toronto, Canada structed, is now being manufactured at rt oracle Ta pod ga) Te efi oo - 
—— ai I A Sul _ , the company’s shops In Akron, Ohio. General com. ....... 800 1000 
,839,868 o Lawrence / Subers akewood, . ‘ - ; < , Se 6s 
Ohio. Tire having a reserve of expansibility ( ompletion 1S expected within four General pid ert adits prey a0 ~ 
1,339,87—To Frad L. Bailey and John H. La months, after which the ship will be sent 73-F- Goodrich com. .......... 59 - 
Grant, Wichita, Kans. Core for tire-casings rs 1 : . ie + d B. F. Goodrich pfd. ...... seeee G1 93 
1,339,876 lo Joseph M. Dirienzo and John to Arizona ant used for inspection an *Goodyear com teen eee eee 350 360 
A. Direnze Matinen. Wis. Inner — supervision of the immense cotton plan- ee 95 96 
1,3239,91—To Charles C. Gates, Denver, Colo., 4. ,- , a a + oe India Rubber ...... 180 195 
— to Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo me of the country im the midst of the Kelly Springfield 104 108 
neumatic tire desert. . . 22 
1.339,994—To Herman Westling, Hudson, ee al a on = eT ieéeaw OE : 
Mass. Overshoe But 95 feet long, 28 feet high and 40 “sen pk teens cee 74 
“rt lis ter. this 35.000 bi foot Marathon com sea , 50 
teet in diameter, this Jo, eubie TOOt wiler com. 163 175 
Supervising Cotton Growing from the Air capacity dirigible will be able to make Mohawk com a a 300 
. : : : o ade >£ > tee ¢ , *Portage com. ..... . ols hast daiata 88 
For the first time in history, cotton stare : ol i 7 oe = Gs ck cbvcaddlve ss “ON R4 
growing will be supervised from the air eae 10n and wi or a range oO eee = my ee ‘ 3 8% 
SS. : . »s -Tuis - speed. epubdlic first pid. . oo piel 65 
when within the next four months a mules at cruising speec Republic 2nd pfd. ............ 30 35 
small dirigible will be used for this pur- Company officials believe that the use —- a . ney 110 
. . '. ° > . +s Star i 35 5 
pose on the 28,000 acre plantation of the of an airship for purposes of supervision tan: ott tts" _ o 
Goodyear company at Goodyear and on the cotton plantation will show that Swinehart pfd. ................ ... 85 
' M 7 ao  iaeaie At this ¢ aie i ? diriethl b Phoenix Rubber com. .......... ... 22% 
Litchfield, Arizona, near woenix. is commercial use of dirigibles can be phoenix Rubber pfd............ ||. — 
present mounted overseers are employed, extended to wheat field survey and simi- Standard Tire com. ............ 175 195 
Ev cckccwcons 95 


but the company has been obliged to use 


lar purposes. 


*Ex. Dividend. 
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) MARKETS | 


Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, May 20, 1920 

The general situation of trade and 
finance is giving rubber manufacturers 
much food for thought. Many of the 
smaller manufacturers are being forced 
» operate on a_ curtailed basis, due 
partly to the “outlaw” railroad strike 
which is still holding up shipment of all 


commodities, and partly to the tight 
condition ruling in the money market. 
With manufacturers unable to make 


shipments of their product to consumers, 
they are forced to stand by idly and see 
their capital tied up in manufactured 
goods already on hand, while they are 
being foreed to go slow in new produc- 
tion, due to the unwillingness of the 
banks to extend them the accomodations 
to which they are accustomed. This 
tight policy on the part of the banks has 
been adopted in compliance with orders 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board in 
an effort to stop speculation and further 
infiation in prices. 

The railroad situation shows no im- 
provement in a specific manner, although 
in a general way the outlook is said to 
be better. The railroads are hiring new 
men wherever possible to take over the 
work pf the gtriking, switchmen jnd 
accumulated freight is being handled 
with greater dispatch. St. Louis has 
been especially efficient in the matter of 
freight handling, officials of the terminal 
association there taking the places of 
striking switchmen and handling all 
passenger and in addition from 9,000 to 
10,000 ears of freight daily, much of 
which is destined for Western rubber 
Motor trucks are still being used 
extensively in the transportation of raw 
materials to the rubber trade from pro- 
ducing centres in the East and other sec- 
tions of the country. 


EXPORTS 

No improvement in the export situa- 
tion has been noted. Export buyers are 
still unloading on the goods they pur- 
chased some time ago and are showing 
no interest in making new purchases 
while exchange rates are holding at their 
present low levels. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


No important price alterations have 
been recorded during the past fortnight, 
and leading producers are generally 
holding the market firm. Production 1s 
being curtailed to an appreciable extent 
n many quarters, due to the inability 

the manufacturers to get through 
consignments of raw materials which are 
being held up by the strike. Special 
trains have been made up im some in- 


eities. 


stances and rushed to rubber centers, but 
the movement of materials in ear lots and 
less than ear lots is very slow. Tire 
manufacturers are viewing with some 
alarm the bullish tendency of gasoline 
prices, and the possible effect of the long 
talked of gasoline famine on the rubber 
tire industry is receiving some _ consid- 
eration. 
MECHANICAL GOODS 

No extensive buying of rubber rail- 
road equipment has yet been seen, but 
as the railroads are still overhauling their 
equipment and listing supplies needed, it 
is thought that buying of couplings and 
hose will not be long delayed, as it is 
known that the equipment of the rail- 
roads at present is in very poor condi- 
tion. Buying of rubber belting is still 
quiet as the result of the many labor 
disturbances which are tying up industry 
in various parts of the country. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
Rubber heels continue to enjoy a 
booming business, and manufacturers 
are working to capacity to keep produc- 
tion up. A letter from a small manu- 
facturer in Massachusetts reads; “Began 


production a short time ago and planned 
to turn out 5,000 pairs of rubber heels 
per day. Demand has become so strong 
that we are now producing 20,000 pairs 
per day, and can not begin to fill the 
demand, this, despite the fact that our 
heels are not advertised and not as yet 
well known in the trade.” 


Fibre soles and heels are also meeting 
with a better demand with summer 
weather at hand, and repairers are doing 
a better business with this line than in 
tormer years. 

There is an inereasing demand for 
rubber-soled footwear reaching distribu- 
tors from the retail shoe trade, and 
manufacturers have done a record busi- 
ness with these articles this year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Producers of rubber jar rings report 
that the season is going slowly as sugar 
costs continue to rise and preclude the 
possibility of the usual amount of home 
preserving. Manufacturers of rubber 
bathing caps have sold large quantities 
of their goods to the drug and other 
trades for use this summer. The general 
list of rubber surgical goods is reported 
to be meeting with a good demand de- 
spite prevailing high prices. 





Cotton Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, May 20, 1920 


The market for cotton has experienced 
a sudden break, prices yesterday 
falling fully $5 per bale on some options. 
The decline was attributed mainly to 
bank pressure, and there was a_ heavy 
selling move brought on by the decline. 
To allow shorts all the room they might 
need in covering, the trading limit of 


200 pounds was temporarily removed 
yesterday, as trading in May option 
closes today. Money conditions have 


been playing an important part in the 
market during the past few weeks, and 
are expected to be very vital during the 
next few weeks. Speculation has been 
checked to some degree by banking 
pressure. 

Reports from the South indicate that 
the coming crop will be a short one. 
Leading members of the trade in the 
South estimate that the yield will fall far 
short of the 15,000,000 bales which will 
be necessary to fill spinner’s requirements 
during the coming year. It is expected 
that this will be the sixth consecutive 
short crop of cotton in the United States. 
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Future prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange yesterday were as follows: 
High Low Close 


May ..... 42.98 42.30 42.00 @ 46.00 
June aaa ey 40.25 @ nom 
July ..... 39.41 38.52 38.65 @ 38.66 
August . 38.20 38.10 38.10 @ _ 38.20 
Sept. wee apace + eens 36.40 @ nom. 
Oct. . 86.45 35.45 35.70 @ _ 35.72 
Nov. ie lke, os aes 35.15 @ nom, 
Dec. . 85.42 84.51 Bae Ge asenc 
Jan. 34.82 33.90 383.95 @ 34.00 
Sa er ie itile 33.75 @ nom 
March ... 34.25 33.40 33.45 @ 33.48 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

Prices on Sea Island cotton are 

showing considerable variance and de- 


pend upon seller and condition of the 
staple. Sea Island cotton of No. 2 grade, 
or extra choice grade, with average 
staple, is quoted on the basis of $1.15 
per pound in the Savannah market, but 
there is little offering. Top grades have 
been generally cleaned up. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 
According to reports gathered by the 
Government, there will be 220,000 acres 
of American-Egyptian cotton planted in 
the Southwest this year, as against only 
92,000 acres last year. Production of 
American-Egyptian cotton during the 
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past totaled 42,374 bales, as 
against 30,187 bales for the season 1918- 
19, and 15,996 bales for the season of 
1917-18. Manufacturers of tire fabrics 
have contracted for the greater part of 
yield of the new crop. 
Weather conditions are reported as being 
Ameri- 


SsCAaASONn 


the ey pected 


unfavorable for the gvrowing ol 
Egvptian at this time 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


It is estimated that the 


can 


automobile tire 


industry of the United States will con 
ume about 500,000 bales of cotton this 
vear, a good proportion of which will be 

yptian cotton trade. 


rurn shed by t} Ie 


The market on E ryptian shows no Signs 


ot res ad ne, howeve r’. and prices are go 
} he ‘ ek ot old crop Egyp 
p ay unsold The United 
. er } ilread\ received 
1919-20 erop which it will eet 
and a ! ull unsold in 
Egvpt rk 
TIRE FABRICS 
tire bries tinte ( | 
| loi present 1 Ket 
| } r pecu 
‘ ‘ \I Hrmes no 
} ! | | re makel 
} ‘ ‘ | I I 
i al ; ‘> 
demand. tire anutactur 
‘ } \ ‘ Tie d ed ( 

; shy t ‘ 0 ll] 
ments of t inder existing 
HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 
Ihe market nues to display 
firmness it ympathy with the strength 
rnuiine ' eotton nar ling ducks are 


cents per pound and higher, 


price depending upon width. Hose and 
belting dueks continue firmly maintained 
on the basis of 78 to 82 cents per pound, 


ducks is held at 35 


while single filling 


to 40 cents per yard, double filling at 
S14 to 40 cents per yard, and _ shoe 
ducks at 90 cents per pound. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 
The market is in a demoralized econdi- 


AC ‘hemicals and Compounding 


New York, May 22, 1920 

Shipping conditions remain in an un- 
settled state, and many producers are 
being foreed to curtail their operations 
on aceount of lack of shipping facilities. 
This absence of activity in the producing 
and manufacturing end of the trade is 
being reflected in a slowing down all 
along the line. As the result of this 
condition users of chemicals and com- 
pounding materials are being forced to 
either lay off their men or keep them 
idle. 

The matter of price maintenance is re- 
ceiving considerable attention from the 
trade at the present time. The general 
impression seems to be that prices have 
reached their peak on the general list, 
and producers of leading lines would be 
well satisfied to maintain the market on 
the present basis. Banks are cutting 
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tion. On the one hand, there is a 
strong drive against present prices of all 


cotton goods, while on the other manu- 
facturers are facing demands for in- 
creases of thirty to fifty per cent in 
wages to their operatives. Many manu- 


facturers are reported to be contempla- 
ting shutting down their plants until the 


market has become more settled and 
prices are on a firmer foundation. 
TIRE FABRICS 
" land, combed 
’ 7 
| P ombed 2.35@2 ) 
l Ee arded 2.25 2.4 
l Pe rded No al 
Py bed 2.2 2 
IT CKS 
1 ba 1 78 82 
1 78 Sa 
D } 2 
> f i 
) | 
) = 
} 
} at " he 
und 
BURLAPS 
Cents Per Yard 
} 
i 1 
! j | 9 
5 yu? t h LO 
l nt f ch a 
10 ounce 40-inch 14.00 14.25 
10 mince 45-inel Nominal 
10 ine} 49-inch . 12.60 13.00 


Materials 


down some loans and are refusing others 
and in general the activity in the market 
is being gradually curtailed and confined 
within regular trade lines. Most of the 
price changes of the past fortnight have 
been in the nature of downward revisions. 


BENZOL 


The sold up condition of the market 
in producing channels remains un- 
changed, and producers are still far 


behind in their orders. There is little 
remaining in second hands, and _ the 
market is held quotably unchanged. 


Prices are nominal on the basis of 28 

cents a gallon for the 90 per cent benzol 

and 30 cents a gallon for the pure grade. 
LITHARGE 


The market is unchanged on the basis 
of quoted prices and producers are not 
able to fill the orders which are pouring 
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in on them. Activity is greatly curtailed 
on account of the rail tie-up, but a higher 
market is expected when this situatior 
becomes more normal and producers ar 
able to resume shipments. 
LITHOPONE 
3usiness calling for prompt shipment 
is being accepted by producers, and they 
are not seeking any additional futur 
business as they have enough orders t 
take care of their probable productio: 
for some months to come. Prices eon 
tinue, quotably unchanged on the basis o 
8 cents a pound in earlots, but producer 
are unable to get any carlots through t 
consumers on aecount of the embargo« 
on the railroads. 
WHITING 
Larger importations of chalk are ex 
pected from Great Britain, and tl 
trade is looking for supplies of whitn 
in the near future when producers beg 
the new arrivals. In tl 
iS strongly he! 
under light supplies on the basis of $1.4 
lor commer | eilders’ bolte« 
and $1.75 tor American Paris white. 


BARYTES 


working on 


meantime. the market 


lal, $1.45 tor 


Prices on this commodity remain u 
changed, but the tendency is. sharply u 
wards, accord to brokers who hav 
put through sales during the past fe 
days. Shipping conditions continue 


be un avorab Se 3 nd } roducers are ne 
able to start ecarlot shipments out wil 
when th 


anv degree of certainty as to 


will reach their d , 
DRY COLORS 
Sales are curtailed due to inability 
make shipments and the market 1s firm: 
in spot. Due to natural gas condition 
earbon is in small supply and is strong]: 
held. Iron blues and 
strong at recent advances. 
greens are also strong and active. 
INTERMEDIATES 
The market for dimethylaniline 
somewhat easier, with a slack demand 
seta napthol is also showing 


estinatior 


- 


other blues. a1 
Browns and 


© 


reported. 
an easier undertone under heavier sup 


plies. Benzaldehyde is quiet and un 
changed, and benzidine is dull and 
inclined toward lower prices. Parani- 


traniline is easier, with the market quoted 
on spot on the basis of $1.50 per pound. 
Paraphenylenediamine is held at $2.70 
per pound in producing circles, but dé 
mand is quiet. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Zince oxide is showing signs of going 
higher, according to reports current in 
the local market, but nothing along this 
line has yet been done by producers. 
Orange mineral is in shorter supply, and 
the market is firm at 15144 and 164 cents 
per pound. Glues continue to show an 
advancing tendency, and the market is 
firmly held, under light offerings. 


Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, Etc. 


Acetone, carlots......... Ib. 21 @ 22 
smaller lots ........Ib. 22 @ .23 
Acetanilid, C. P., bbls. . .Ib. .70 @ .75 
Aeids. Acetic, 56 per ct.cwt. 840 @ 9.15 
Carbolic, C ay 12 @ .20 
Muriatic, 20 deg...ewt. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg.. .cwt. 3.00 @ 38.25 
Nitric, 42 deg..... ewt. 7.50 @ 8.00 
Nitric, 40 deg.. ... .cwt. 7.00 @ _ 17.25 
Sulphuric, 60 deg. car- 
Me avicoesesen tons 19.00 @ 21.00 
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Sulphuric, 60 dez. car 
boys eee sees e* 
fartaric, crystals... .Ib. 
inum, Silicate........ 
e oil, bulk basis 
COMEUPECE wc cccccsecess 
Imported 
Domestic 
my 
CO a eee Ib 
Sniphuret, red i cll 
Sulphuret, golden _ 
Iphuret, crimson. .Ib 
denatured, 190 
oof . 
Vood, 95 per ct 
hv! 190 | roof 
! Ammonia 
mo dered 
Carbonate, lo 
lb 
\ gal 
) per ct 
ni 95 per. ct 
Egyptia Ib 
I . lb 
hite im 
l ton 
| mentic. . . .tes 
b. m 
b. mills 
4 
e. d e Ib 
P ] } 
} 
at t 
1 tor 
lb 
} nt lb 
pl ] Ib 
isulpl Ik. . Ib 
phide Ib 
‘ P lb 
‘) 
Soda 6 per ct..cwt 
( precipitated extra 
: Ib 
n Ib 
' ( domestic ton 
} ported ton 
Vood Oil. bbls Ib 
b. Pacific Coast 
ri ix . 
( 2. Serer 
Cot eed Oil erude f.o.b 
ills See 
Prime summer yellow 
bbls. 
D vlaniline Ib 
aldehyde, spot...... Ib 
Earth, powd., 100 
i. Kaki waa eeé aw 
a eee Ib. 
( asco, Mineral Rubber... 
Gilsonite o 0 ove ton 
G extra white........Ib. 
medium Ib. 
low GUOED sccceiccser 
Seat. Gee. acdeecesn 
brown foots ....... 
ommon bone ....... 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib. 
are a ey 
Graphite, flake (bbl.)... .Ib. 
powdered (bbl.).... Ib. 
Green, chrome, R. M... .Ib. 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 
Hexamethylene ......... Ib. 
Infusorial earth, powd’d.. Ib. 
OGRE cc pucencesas Ib. 
Ir oxide, red, reduced 
CEN a4 2 sedan es 


red, pure, bright. . . .Ib. 


Hexamethyenetetramine Ib. 
BOehs i ccveessgusneusen s 
Lime, hydrated .........--. 
Lead, red, dry (casks). . .Ib. 

GUISE ceccccsect Ib 


white, basic carb... . Ib. 
white, basic sulp... .Ib. 


Lime GOED occhis éWuesnd Ib. 
Litharge (casks) .......Ib. 
reer re Ib. 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls..Ibs 
i BE svceensened Ib. 
cS} eo Sees 


Magnesia, carbonate ..... 
calcined light 


_— @ 
78%@ 
Nominal 
— fa 
Nominal 


37 @ 


13%@ 


19 @ 
20 (a 
is fa 
1.08 (a 
>. 65 a 


Nominal 
Nominal 


17 fa 

16 I 
$4.10 

9 : 
4.25 l 


‘A 
Not q tec 
Not ote 
Not quoted 
Not « ted 
Not q ted 

1¢ 

l 

1s 

1 
] 
15 
41 
1.75 
O7Tu% 

19 

as 

m4 ; 
1% « 
8.5 a 
18.00 t 
19% a 

5 a 


18.50 (a 
1.50 fa 
fa 

57 G 
1.50 (a 


.03% @ 


— G4 
55.00 @ 
35 @ 
30 fa 
20 @ 
16 @ 
16 @ 
16 @ 
26 @ 
27 G 
14 @ 
05 @ 
42 @ 
.03% @ 
Nominal 
.02 @ 
035 @ 
13 @ 
-— ¢ 
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10% @ 
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01% @ 
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Magnesite, calcined, pwd. ton 
Magnesia Oxide, heavy 


EE Sia okey & O 
Extra light ...... : 
Napthalene Ib 
Pe af: 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 
(steel bbls.) .... .gal. 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel 
bbls. ) — 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel 
bbis.) , gu 
73 @ 76 degrees (ste el 
bbls.) gal 


machine (steel bbls.) gal 


Oil corn crude factory..cwt 
corn, ref. bbls.) ewt 
linseed (bbls.) 
in carloads, spot 
tank cars 
Oil palm, Lagos lb 
Niger 
pine, yellow val 
distilled gal 
rapeseed refined. . gal 
rapes ed bl wh gal 
rosin, first rectified gal 
second run 
tar (commercial) cal 
Olenm Acid, 20 per ct ton 
Orange mineral ,Amer Ib 
imported . lb 


Ozokerite 
Paraphenylenediamin« 


Petrolatum, bbls., amber. .Ib 
pale yellow It 
Paranitrosodimethylanaline 
Parafin, refined 118 120 
127 129 1 
137 @ 14 
p 
Pumis 
Pine ! ! 
Pitcl 
Pia pa hy} 
Red 7 an 
red (American 
Indiar Englis lt 
standard 
R ’ oO ' t 
2 I 4 
Rotten stone, powdered 
Rubt substitute, black 
white 
brown 
Rosin Oil, first rectifiec 
Second rectified 
Third rectified 
Fourth rectified 
Soda ash, light, 58 per ct. 
Sodium Nitrite lb 
Solvent Naptha, crude, hvy 
Soya Bean Oil, bbls It 
Sellers tanks, f.o.b 
Coast 
Stearic Acid, single 
Sulphur Chloride, drums 
Shellac, fine orange Ib 
a. Be . Ib 
Bleached ordinary Ib 
Bleached, bonedry lb 
Silex (silica) . sennacs OO 
Soapstone, powdered... .ton 
Starch, corn, powd cwt 


DD 6 sas 2 mae 

Jap, potato.duty pd, Ib 
Sulphur, crude . ton 

100 pounds 

roll oe me . 

commercial superfine... 


Talc, American ton 
French at . ton 
Thiocarbanilid rad wale 
Toluol, pure, in drums. . gal 
commercial ieuees 
Tripolite earth ... _— 
Turpentine, pure gum- 
2a gal 
wood ye gal 
Venice, artificial .......gal. 
Se ceaxraebedcdeavéns 
Vermilion, English ..... Ib. 
DR: win sone aes ee 
Sera Par 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel..Ib. 
SY Sc giad xsadeene 
Bayberry et 
ceresin, white lb. 
SE Acdsdwennscenne 


Whiting, commercial. ...cwt. 
Gilders Bolted ........ 
Paris white, Amer..cwt 
English cliffstone.. .cwt. 

Xylol (gal.), pure......... 
Commercial 

Zinc Oxide, French process, 


Leaded Grades— 
Commercial, lead free... . 
5 per ct. lead sulphate. 
10 per ct. lead sulphate 
20 per ct. lead sulphate 
35 per ct. lead sulphate 
Zine sulphate 


50.00 @ 
— {a 

—- (a 

@ 


(a 


30 (a 
37 «Ca 
38 fa 
40 @ 
47% fa 
17.31 {a 
20.56 1 
1.70 (a 
1;67 @ 
1.60 ! 
13 
12 t 
1.00 1 
1.25 l 
1.64 
1.64 G 
0) 
36 1 
9 OO a 
15! 1 
. 06 a 
6! f; 
»0 1 
11% 
1] 
12% 
12 
14.50 
~- U 1 
14 
14 
< 0 a 
; 2 
©) 7 
1.08 
1.12 l 
24 
25 a 
17% @ 


144%@ 
5 a 


oo 
61 a 
Nominal 
1.10 (a 
110 @ 
1.25 (a 
25.00 (a 
12.00 fa 
5.97 (a 
4.97 @ 
09 \, (a 
<_ 
- fa 
3.20 fa 
2.00 @ 
25.00 @ 
Nominal 
- (a 
31 fa 
20 Gi 


01% @ 


245 @ 
Nominal 
15 @ 
Nominal 

1.60 @ 
25 @ 
Nominal 
29 @ 
35 @ 

37 @ 
15 @ 
14 @ 

140 @ 

145 @ 

1.75 @ 

2.00 @ 

40 @ 
35 @ 
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2. 
40 


17 
15 


00 


00 


16 
16 


1 em 1 
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Crude Rubber 


The erude rubber market has passed 
through what might be characterized as a 


semi-demoralized condition and prices 
have fallen off considerably on practi- 


sally all varieties. The unauthorized 
strike of switchmen on the railroads has 
held up the movement of crude rubber to 
the manufacturing centers, and manu- 
facturers have been working on their 
reserve supplies of crude and withhold- 
ing their buying support from the spot 
market. The result of this policy has 
been to weaken the spot position, most of 
the trading being confined to buying and 
selling in the local importing trade. 
Speculative holders of rubber are being 
forced to let go of their stocks by pres- 
sure from their banks, and this forced 
selling is tending to further weaken the 
market. 


{ nt I P< nd 
Para Up-river fine v 
[ p-rivet redium 
Upriver coars« a 
Caucho ball ] 
Islands fine : LZ 
Islands coarse ee 
Cameta 211 
( lor Smoked sheets, ribbed. . te 
Smoked sheets, plain x7} 
Maderia 14 
KK apsack 
First latex pale crepx , 
Amber crepm Nominal 
( an | n crepe 
Rio Nt string 5 ! 
Palembang . veusen — 13 lo @ 
African pond ; 13 I 
Prime Surinam sheets x4 
Centrals—Corinto prime »9 
Esmeralda, prime - 29 1 50 
jalata, sheets (a 
Guayule, wet es 7 
Balata, block, Panama 57 a 


*Nominal 


Scrap Rubber 


The weak position of the market for 
erude rubber has tended to further 
weaken the market for scrap stock, and 
consequently general low prices prevail. 
The freight situation is preventing the 
normal movement of serap to market, but 
supplies already on hand are proving 
burdensome to many dealers, inasmuch as 
outlets for these stocks are practically 
closed by the present conditions ruling 
the market. In view of these conditions 
prices are nominally held throughout. 

Boots and shoes are somewhat weaker 
at 7 and 714 cents per pound, and trim- 
med arcties are weaker at 514 to 534 
cents per pound, some selling pressure 
being reported on both of these grades 
due to the heavy accumulations of spot 
stocks. Reclaimers are not buying in 
the usual volume for the spring season 
due to the generally slow selling of man- 
ufactured rubber goods, although manu- 
facturers using reclaimed stock for the 
manufacture of rubber heels are taking 
more than they normally do at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Cents per Pound. 


Boots and shoes ...........- 7.00 @ 7.25 
Arctics, trimmed ....... oi 5.50 @ 5.75 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... 5.00 @ sits 
Tires—-Automobile .......... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Bicycles, pneumatic ......... 2.50 @ 3.00 
DEE SED 5 6.c.6e exces cscebe 1.50 @ 1.75 
Be EE 8466 c0ds vdsiceseewes ae Fee 
Inner tubes, No. 1.......... 15.00 @ _ 18.00 
Inner tubes, No. 2.......... 9.00 @ 10.00 
BOE CURED cv ccesiscccecevecs 8.12% @ 8.25 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


ANILINE OIL 
THIOCARBINLID 
ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 
COAL-TAR INTERMEDIATES 
DYESTUFFS 


‘Our technical laboratories are at your service’”’ 
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AKRON 
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TWO FACTS OF IMPORTANCE 


1. By far the greater part of the 
tires manufactured today carry 


black treads. 
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2. The great majority of such tires 





special 


are made with our 


blacks. 


J) lerestingd partu ulars on request 


Headquarters for ail blac k pigme) is 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





GUTTA PERCHA TISSUE 


The Dry Process Adhesive Sheet Cement 
often called “SHEET RUBBER” 


any width from 1-2 inch to 37 inches, 
also COLORLESS BALATA FILM 


PETERS BROTHERS RUBBER CO., Inc. 


Specialists — 3rd Generation 
PETERS BUILDING 
4109—4119 Park Ave., cor 175th St. 
New York City 
Cable Address — STICTUIT NEW YORK 
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